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Articre I. 


T hi Hiftory of the Lift and Reign of Philip King of Macedoti; thé 
Father of Alexander. By Thomas Leland, D. D. Fellow of 
Trinity College, Dublin. 410. Price 1/.- 10s. Johnfton. 


HE author of this 4/ of Philip is already well known to 
| the learned world by his excéllent tfanflationi of Demoft- 
henes, of which we have given an account in a former number. 
His firft performance was naturally produétive of the’ fecond, as 
many of the materials for the hiftory of Philip are extra¢ted from 
his celebrated antagénift. The life and reign of the king of Mace- 
don, as drawn up by this judicious writer, comprehends all the moft 
interefting and important tranfaétion's which paffed in Athens, 
Sparta, Macedonia, Illyria, Thrace, and almoft every other part of 
the Known world, which made any figure during that period. Our 
author has with great paihs colleéted, and with equal judgmeft 
difpofed, all the fcattered remains of antiquity relative to his hero 3 
and from thofe ruins, like a fkilful archite&t, ereéted a noble and 
beautiful fabric, finifhed with tafte and elegance. The actions of 
Philip are related by him with the ftricteft attention to truth, and 
with great regard to order and perfpicuity. By comparing the tefti- 
monies of different writers, he feems to have enabled himfelf to 
form a juft and complete idea of the charatter of this prince, 
which had hitherto been reprefented in very oppofite lights, a¢- 
cording to the paffions, and prejudices of hiftorians. The ftile of 
this work is eafy, uniform, and unaffected ; the reflections nét 
humerous, but juft and appofite ; and the characters well drawn. 
Dr. Leland’s hiftory of Philip is upon the whole an excellent per- 
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244 Dr. Leland’s Life and Reign of Philip King of Macedon. 
formance, written with tafte, learning, and judgment ; notwith- 
ftanding which, we fliould not be in the leaft furprifed, if in the 
prefent depraved and capricious age, this valuable work fhould 
pafs unnoticed, and fink into oblivion : tho’, if ever a tafte for 
antient learning and antient hiftory fhould revive amongft us, we 
will venture to prophecy, that rhe life of Philip will be univerfally 
read, confulted, and admired. 

After what has been faid concerning the merit of this work, it 
will be expected that we fhould appeal, for proof of our affertion, 
to the judgment of our readers; for which purpofe, we have fe 
le&ted a few of the many agreeable parts of this hiftory, which 
gave us the higheft fatisfaction in the perufal of it. 

Among the charaéters drawn by our author in the courfe of this 
hiftory, the following one of Epaminondas, extracted from Cor- 
nelius Nepos, is, we think, highly finifhed. 

‘Epaminondas was born and educated in that honeft poverty 
¢ which thofe lefs corrupted ages accounted the glorious mark of 
‘integrity and virtue. The inftructions of a Pythagoream philo- 
‘ fopher, to whom he was intrufted in his earlieft years, formed 
¢ him to all the temperance and feverity peculiar to that fe&, and 
¢ were received with a docility and pleafure which befpoke an in- 
‘ genuous mind. Mufic, dancing, and all thofe arts which were 
* accounted honourable diftinétions at Thebes, he received from 
‘ the greateft matters. In the athletic exercifes he became confpi- 
‘cuous, but foon learned to apply particularly to thofe which 
¢ might prepare him for the labours and occafions of a military 
* life. His modefty and gravity rendered him ready to hear and 
* receive’ inftruction ; and his genius enabled him to leara and im- 
“prove. Alove of truth, a love of virtue, tendernefs, and hu-, 
‘manity, and an exalted patriotifm, he had learned, and foon 
‘ difplayed. ‘Fo thefe glorious qualities he added penetration and 
« fagacity, a happizvefs in imaproving every incident, a confummate 
‘ fkill in war, an unconquerable patience of toil and diftrefs, a 
« boldnefs in enterprize, vigour, and magnanimity. Thus did he 
« become great and terrible in war; nor was he lefs diftinguifhed 
‘ by the gentler virtues of peace and retirement. He had a foul 
« capable of the moft exalted and difinterefted friendhhip. The 
‘ warmth of his benevolence fupplied the deficiencies of his for- 
“tune: his credit and good offices frequently were employed to 
* gain that relief for the neceflities of others, which his own cir- 
‘ cumitances could not grant them: within the narrow fphere 
‘of thefe were his defires regularly confined; no temptations: 
‘could corrupt him; no profpeé of advantage could fhake’ 
‘his integrity ; to the public he appeared unalterably and folely 
‘ devoted, nor could negle& or injuries abate his zeal- for Thebes: 
‘ All thefe illuftrious qualities he adorned with that eloquence. 
‘ which was then in fuch repute, asd appeared in gouncil equally’ 
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‘ ifeful to his country, as in aGtion. By him Thebes firft rofe td 
* foyereign power; and with him fhe loft her greatnefs.’ 

In the fteps of this accomplithed perfonage Philip was targht td 
tread. How well he imitated this illuftrious model, we fliall {ee itt 
his own charaéter which naturally follows, and which we hall 
- before our readers, ds extracted from different parts of this 

ory. 

‘That young pringe (PAilip) whofe getius riow begai fo thitie out; 
é might want no advantages to compleat his education, he was nat 
‘ confined to Thebes, but feems fo have been attended by his pre- 
¢ ceptors into different parts of Greece, wheré the peace which 
‘ this coutttry enjoyed in the beginning of the reign of Perdiccas; 

‘ admitted him to vifit the feveral fates; to ftudy the tempers; 
‘manners, and difpofitions of thofe people, who then engaged. 
‘ the general attention, The arts, the learning, and elegance of 
‘ Athens, he feems to have particularly ftudied, relifhed; and ad- 

‘mired: With the learned men of that city he formed connec- 
‘ tions, which continned during the whole courfe of his reign. He 
‘ revered and admired Plato, as appears from that regard which he 
‘ ever difcovered to his followers : nor doth he feem to have been 
« lefs regarded by the philofopher. He paid the due refpe& to the 
‘ rifing genius of Theophraftus ; and that intimacy, to which ke 
‘ admitted Ifocrates; we fhall have frequent occafion of obferving. 
é But hisintercourfe with Athens doth not feem to have been en- 
* tirely devoted to the adorning his mind; or improving his tafte. 
‘ The political ftate of that city, the paffions, inclinations, aad 

‘ prefent corruptions of its inhabitants, were obje€ts no lefs fitted 
‘to gain his attention. Thefe he undoubtedly ftudied with the 

é greateit diligence ; for do man appears to have been more inti- 
‘ mately acquainted with them. He wel! knew how to efteent 
é their good qualities, to defpife their faults, and to derive dye 
‘ advantages from their prejudices and weaknefs. 

‘He poffeffed afl thofe qualifications, in an eminent degree, 
‘which render a prince amiable in the general eye. His perfort 
‘ was rertiarkably graceful, and commanded affeCtion and refpe& : 
“his addrefs and deportmenit were obliging and infinuating : bis 
‘ confummate penetration had not the leaft appearance of referve : 
‘ he had affability the moft pleafing and flattering ; natural and un- 
* ftudied ; without that timidity and hefitating condefcenfion; that 
¢ aukward and ridiculous mixture of caution and affeéted opens 
¢ nefs, which the great may fometimes betray, who know the ufé 
“of affability, and vainly hope to appear what nature forbids 
‘them toattempt. He had a temper gay and unclouded ; a.wit 
“indulged with apparent eafe, but ever well corrected. Such ac- 
‘ complifhments are oftentimes found to be the veil of deep de- 
‘ figns and turbulent paffions; but are frequently known to raifé 
‘ fuch prejudices in favour of the poffeffor, as caution and refleGtiort 
‘ gannot conquer. 
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¢ The obfervations he had made, and the inftru€tions he haf 
« received in Greece, formed him compleatly in the military art 5 
‘and taught him to regard an exaé regulation of his army, as the 
¢ fure foundation of all his future Hopes. He therefore applied to 
‘ this work with an attention fuited to itsimportance. He be 
‘with providing a fufficient quantity of arms for his foldiers ; 
‘and, in the form and management of thefe, made fuch altera- 
‘ tions as his experience and obfervation had fuggefted. His forces 
«were conftantly exercifed, reviewed, engaged in mock battles’; 
‘trained and inured to form, to move, to march, with eafe and 
‘ regularity. . Every thing that tended fo luxury and indulgence 
¢was ftri€tly prohibited. Their wives were never fuffered to 
‘attend his officers; though he himfelf was yet not careful 


. €to inforce this ftriét regard to the difcipline of his camp, 


‘by his own example. His exact care, in banifhing luxury and 
‘ effeminacy, continued during the whole courfe of his reign. We 
“learn from Polyzenus, that one officer was difmiffed from his 
‘ fervice, for ufing Warm baths; and two others for entertaining a 
‘ finging girl. Themen of moft diftin€tion in his army were not 
“ permitted to make ufe of any carriages in their march, either 
“ for themfelves, or for their baggage; which was allowed to be 
‘no more than their fervants could carry: nor were the number 
‘of thefe permitted to be any greater than {tric neceflity re- 
« quired. 
‘ His engaging affability, and infinuating addrefs, ftole the af- 
* fe€tions of all who approached him: they who beheld him, could: 
“not conceive him dangerous or afpiring: and, when they had 
“ once converfed with him, even the cleareft evidence could fcarcely 
‘efface their prejudices in his favour. His penetration pierced 
‘into their moft fecret fentiments ; his caution and policy con- 
“cealed his own; while he feemed implicitly to refign himfelf up to 
© all thofe who were admitted to his prefence, with an appearance’ 
‘of undefigning confidence, capable of impofing on the moft 
‘ guarded, and beft experienced in the ways of men. Hence it 
“was, that the powers, concerned to oppofe him, were perfuaded, 
‘ that they enjoyed, or might eafily acquire, his friendfhip: and, 
“inftead of concerting meafures for the general defence, each. 
« thought themfelves fufficiently fecure, when his arms were turned 
© away from them; and, by this fatal infenfibility, fuffered that 
“ power to increafe, without any effectual interruption or controul, 
« which was at length to involve them all in one general ruin. 
‘His coridué in Theflaly, as it is defcribed by Polyaenus, was: 
‘the exact epitome of his whole fyftem, and general courfe of his: 
¢ addrefs and artifice. He watched.the contentions in the feveral ci- 
‘ ties with a ftriét and attentive regard; encouraged or allayed, fo- 
“mented or decided, thofe quarrels which different opinions and 
‘attachments had produced among a diftracted people, juft as his: 
! ‘own 
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“ own views and interefts directed. He was fo compleat a mafter of 
« diffimulation ; he appeared fo gentle, fo humane, foaffable and 
‘ obliging, fo amiable, even to the conquered, that the Thefla- 
‘ lians refigned themfelves to him with a total confidence. ‘Thus 
* was he inabled to fet himfelf up in the place of thofe he had fub- 
«dued, not by open force, but by gentle and unfufpected, and 
‘ not lefs effeétual, methods. 

‘ Tohis own fubjeéts Philip appeared to a& with that tendernefs 
‘and moderation, that affability and condefcenfion, which ren- 
« dered him infinitely dear to them, notwithftanding all the toils 
‘and diftreffes, by which they were continually harraffed and 
* wafted, under fo warlike and enterprizing a prince. His ears 


' were ever open to their complaints, and every day, -before he 


« gave audience, an officer was employed to remind him in form, 

‘ that He wAs MoRTAL: thus did he contrive to affect an appear- 

* ance of humility; and, at the fame time, to remind his fubjetts 

* of his real greatnefs, to give them high ideas of his elevation as 

‘a prince, and to affure them of his tender feelings as a man, and 
« juft concern for their welfare.’ 

The following account of the degeneracy of the Athenians in 
the time of Philip, is extremely juft and fpirited: an Englifbman 
will not perhaps be able to read it, without making fome melan- 
choly applications to a people but too nearly.refembling them. 

‘It may not be thought unworthy of attention, to examine 
“what was the manner of private life in Athens, at the eve of its 
‘ downfal, when.every part of its government betrayed fuch total 
“ corruption and depravity : and of this Athenaeus hath parti- 
‘cularly informed us. A love for public fpectacles was the firft 
* thing which the youth was taught. There every obje&, which 
could inflame their paffions, was prefented to their view: they 
* hung, with an effeminate pleafure, on the mufical airs with which 
‘women were employed to enervate, and captivate them: they 
* waited their important hours, which fhould have been devoted 
‘ to difcipline and inftrution, in wanton dalliance with. the per- 
‘* formers ; and lavifhed their fortune, and their vigour, in an infa- 
* mous commerce with thefe, and other women of abandoned 
“ characters. The fchools of their philofophers were in vain open 
“ for their inftruétion ; and, poflibly,. thefe. might have been held 
* in fome contempt, as fitted only for the formal and reclufe, and 
* beneath the notice of the man of bufinefs, deftined to the exalted 
« and active fcenes of life. Thus, the younger men entered into 
‘ what is now called the world, totally ignorant, and confiderably 
‘ corrupted: already accuftomed to regard all felfith. gratifications, 
« as their chief happinefs ; and prepared to acquire the means of 
‘£ thefe gratifications, by the moft fordid, or the moft iniquitous 
* practices. Their love of money, or their incapacity for more 
‘ rational entertainment, engaged them in gaming ; which, when 
“* frequently indulged, is well known to grow into an infatuating 
U 3 * habit, 
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‘ habit, which tafte and reflection cannot always fiibdue. Magni- 
‘ ficent and coftly feafts were now alfo become honourable diftine- 
* tions at Athens. The fordid gratification of their palate became 
* the ftudy, and exercifed the invention, of its inhabitants. ‘Thys 
¢ was their wealth lavifhly and ignobly waited, while the public 
¢ exigencies were fparingly and relu€tantly fupplied. Athenaeus 
* hath even recorded one almoft incredible inftance of their depra- 
‘ vity. They had lately, as we learn from this author, conferred 
* the freedom of their city (the higheft compliment ufually paid 
§ to kings and potentates) on two men, whofe only mefit was 
§ that their father had been eminent in the art of cookery, an 
* was famous for having introduced new fauces.’ 

Dr. Leland’s explanation of the ftate of the Grecian theatre in 

the time of Philip, is curious and entertaining. <‘ In the early 
‘ages (fays our author) the theatre knew not that magnificence, 
‘ which riches and luxury afterwards introduced. Slight and un- 
‘adorned edifices were occafionally raifed, the people admitted 
f freely to the entertainments, and the right of places and prece- 
¢ dence intirely undetermined. ‘The people affembled in a tumul- 
¢ tuary manner, and the firft occupier thought himfelf intitled to 
£ oppofe all attempts to difpoffefs him of his feat. Hence diforder 
* and contentions fometimes arofe: to prevent which, the magif- 
¢ trates ordained, that a fmall price fhould be paid for places, to 
‘ reimburfe the expence of ereéting the theatre. Though the. tax 
‘ was low, the poorer citizens complained: and Pericles, an able 
‘and artful politician, fatally conceived a fcheme of ingratiating 
‘ himfelf with them, by removing this pretended grievance. It 
‘ had been agreed, in a time of tranquillity, that one thoufand ta- 
¢ lents fhould be annually depofited in the treafury, there to remain 
$ inviolable, as a public refource, in cafe of any invafion of At- 
‘tica. This was, for a while, obferved with the attention ufually 
paid to all new regulations. But Pericles propofed, that this 
‘ fun fhould be diftributed among the poorer citizens, to defray 
* the expences of their theatrical entertainments; with a referva- 
‘tion, that, in time of war, it fhould be applied to the military 
* fervice, agreeably to the original intention. Both the propofition 
‘and the reftriftion were accepted. But, as relaxations of all 
‘ Kinds degenerate fooner or later into licence, the people became 
¢ fo intoxicated at length with the gay fcenes, with which riches and 


‘ politenefs entertained them, that no public emergencies could 


* induce them to refign thefe diftributions ; and we fhall foon fee 
* them forbidding any man, on pain of death, to move for re- 
« ftoring what was now called the theatrical money, to the mili- 
‘tary, or any other public fervice. 

‘ The theatre, for whofe fupport they provided thus amply, was 
‘ infeéted by the general depravation ; and, in its turn, contributed 
‘to diffufe and increafe the infeftion. In the early ages, their 


¢ drama was eminently remarkable for chaitity of fentiment. Im- 


‘ morality, 
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# morality, even in the mouth of a vicious charatter, was known 
* to have excited a loud and general indignation in an Athenian 
* audience. But now their ears were accuitomed to obfcenity and 
‘ impiety (though thefe, it muft be allowed, were never made the 
‘ great bufinefs of the reprefentation ; nor were thefe the qualities, 
‘ which rendered a charaéter the favourite of the audience.) For- 
‘ merly, they found allufions in their admired poets, which were, 
‘ with pleafure, applied to exprefs their fenfe of the valour and 
‘ virtue of their countrymen ; now no eharacter, however exalted 
‘ or honourable, could efcape the wantonnefs and intemperance 
‘ of their fatyr. And this unhappy {pirit of ridicule, with which 
‘they were pofleffed, depraved their tafte, and corrupted their 
‘ hearts. When the wifeft and beft of their citizens was to be 
‘made the victim of their folly and caprice, he was firft made 
* contemptible and ridiculous upon the ftage.’ 

Thofe, amongft our readers, who are too idle to attack a quarto 
volume in fearch of hiftorical anecdotes, to amufe and entertain 
them, will probably be obliged to us for the following : 

‘ During the operations of this fiege, as Philip was employed in 
‘ viewing the works, and directing the approaches, an arrow, fhot 
* from the town, wounded him dangeroufly in the eye, and caft 
‘ the befiegers into the utmoft confufion. But they were foon re- 
* animated by the vigour and refolution of their prince, who gave 
* orders, with the utmoft calmnefs and intrepidity, for continuing 
* the fiege, and committed himfelf to the, care of Critobulus, a 
* chirurgeon, whofe {fkill, in fo important a cure, hiftory has 
* thought worthy to be recorded: and who, though he could not 
* fave his eye, yet contrived, by his dexterity, to take away all the 
* blemifh which might have been expeéted from fuch an accident. 
‘ When the arrow was extracted, this infcription is faid to have 
« appeared on it, Aster To PHILIP’s RIGHT EYE ; a circumitance, 
¢ on which fome relations have been founded, that are unauthorized, 
‘ and unfupported, by the more authentic writers. It is faid, (as 
‘the reader, who is at all converfant in modern compilements, 


* perhaps need not be informed) that one After of Amphipolis, 
“ or of Olynthus, according to others, recommended himfelf to 


* the fervice of Philip, by affuring him, that his ‘kill in thooting 
‘ was fo accurate, that, with his bow, he could ftrike down birds 
‘in their full flight: to which Philip anfwered with contempt, 
** Itis well! I fhall make ufe of thee when I wage war with ftar- 
“lings :” and that After, ftung with this negle&, threw himfelf 
* into Methoné, whence he fhot the arrow with the infcription 
* abovementioned. It is alfo added, that Philip fent back the ar- 


-* row, when extracted from his eye, with another in{cription, im- 


‘ porting, that, if once mafter of the town, he fhould hang up 


-€ After; and that this threat was afterwards exccuted. . 


* A certain foldier, in the Macedonian army, had, in many in- 
* tances, diftinguifhed himfelf by extraordinary a@s of valour, 
U4 * and 
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§ and had. received many marks of Philip’s favour and approba- 
$ tion. On fome occafion he imbarked on board a veffel, which 

* was wrecked by a violent ftorm, and he himfelf caft on the fhore, 
* helplefs and naked, and fcarcely with the appearance of life. A 
* Macedonian, whofe lands were contiguous to the fea, came op- 
* portunely to be witnefs of his diftrefs, and, with all humane and 
* charitable tendernefs, flew to the reli¢f of the unhappy ftranger, 
* He bore him to his houfe, laid him in his own bed, revived, che- 
* rifhed, comforted, and, for forty days, fupplied him freely with 
* all the neceflaries and conveniencies which his languifhing condi- 
* tion could require. The foldier, thus happily refcued from death, 
* was inceflant in the warmeft expreflions of gratitude to his be- 
 nefactor, affured him of his intereft with the king, and of his 
* power and refolution of obtaining for him, from the royal 
* bounty, the noble returns which fuch extraordinary benevolence 


. § had merited. He was now compleatly recovered, and his kind 


* hoft fupplied him with money to purfue his journey. In fome 
$ time after, he prefented himfelf before the king, he recounted 
* his misfortunes, magnified his fervices; and this inhuman 
* wretch, who had looked with an eye of envy on the poffeffions 
* of the man who had preferved his life, was now fo abandoned to 
* all fenfe of gratitude, as to requeft that the king would beftow 
€ upon him the houfe and lands where he had been fo tenderly and 
* kindly entertained. Unhappily Philip, without examination, in- 
* confiderately and precipitately granted his infamous requeft ; 
* and this foldier now returned to his preferver, and repaid his 
* goodnefs, by driving him from his little fettlement, and taking 
* immediate poffeffion of all the fruits of his honeft induftry. ‘The 
* poor man, ftung with this inftance of unparalleled ingratitude and 
* infenfibility, boldly determined, inftead of fubmitting to his 
* wrongs, to feek relief ; and, in a letter addreffed to Philip, re- 
* prefented his.own and the foldier’s condu& in a lively and affect. 
‘ingmanner. The king was inftantly fired with indignation ; he 


* ordered that juftice fhould be done without delay ; that the pof- 


¢ feffions fhould be immediately reftored to the man whofe chari- 
‘ table offices had been thus horridly repaid; and, having feized 
* his foldier, caufed thefe words to be branded on his forehead, 
*‘ THE UNGRATEFUL GUEST: a character infamous in every age, 
‘and among all nations; but particularly among the Greeks, 
* who, from the earlieft times, were moit fcrupuloufly obfervant 
* of the laws of hofpitality. 

‘ It once happened, that a poor woman appeared belie Philip 
‘ to demand an audience; and, according to the cuftom of Mace- 
«don, to requeft, that he would hear and determine her fuit, 
‘ which had been long depending, and which various engage- 
* ments had obliged him to poftpone. Still he pleaded his embar- 


¢raffments, and carelefsly put her off to fome time of greater 


‘ leifure. Provoked at thefe repeated delays, fhe now anfwered 
‘ £ boldly ; | 
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é boldly : ‘‘ If you cannot find time to do me juftice, diveft your- 
 felf of your office : ceafe to’ bea king.” He at once conceived 
* the full force of this remonftrance, which a juft indignation had 
* extorted from this oppreffed creature; and, far from being 
‘ fhocked or difpleafed at her freedom, he inftantly heard and de- 
‘ cided her fuit. He acknowledged, that to be a king and a judge 
‘ was, in effeét, the fame: that the throne was ftriétly a tribunal, 
‘ and not only gave him the power, but laid him under the invio- 
‘lable obligation of diftributing juftice ; and that to grant all the 
‘ time and attention, neceffary to fo important an office was not 
‘a favour, but a duty which he owed to his fubjeéts. All this, 
¢ faith Monfieur Rollin, is contained in that expreffion, fo fimple, 
‘and, at the fame time, fo pregnant with good fenfe, ceafe to 
* be aking, 

[To be continued. ] 
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Art. Il. New Principles of Geography and Navigation. In tevo parts. 
Part I. Containing the theory of the true figure and dimenfions of the 
earth, deduced from a&tual menfuration, and applied to a juf? confiruion 
of maps and charts for land and fea ufe. The whole exemplified in a 
new geographical chart for Europe, and a large fea chart to seventy 
degrees of latitude. Both which are adapted to the /pheroidical figure 
of the earth, and the degrees in each are divided into minutes, with a 
Solution of all cafes of Sailing, on this new elliptic chart. Part II, Con- 
taining a table of meridional parts, calculated for the fpberoid to every 
minute of latitude, from a meafure of a degree at the equator. By 
Don George Juan, and Don Antoine de Ulloa. With a folution of 
the Jeveral cafes of failing by it. Alfo new aftrouomical principles of 
navigation, and an improved mechanical theory oF working a fbips 
with a table of the fun’s declination and place in the ecliptic. By 
Benjamin Martin. Folio. Pr. 10s. 6d, . Newbery. 


THE practical parts of navigation, geography, and aftrono- 

my, in common with the other arts and {ciences, have lately 
made large advances towards perfection ; a great variety of curious 
and ufeful inftruments have been confiruéted ; the mariner’s com- 
pafs confiderably improved ; the falfe methods of failing ufed by 
the ancients exploded, and others far more accurate fubstituted in 
their place; the refraction of the heavenly bodies afcertained ; 
the errors attending obfervations from the aberration of light cor- 
rected ; and, laftly, the true figure of the earth determined as 
near the truth as it is poffible to arrive by actual menfuration. 
We fay as near the truth as poffible, becayfe we are perfuaded, 
that the problem can never be folved with a degree of accuracy 
equal to itsimportance. Nor is this a mere fufpicion, experience 
has abundantly confirmed it ; for if we calculate the length of a 
degree at the equator, fgom the length of a degree meafured at 
the 
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the arctic circle, and that of another in France, we fhall find it 
nearly equal to 56500 toifes: but according to the mathemati- 
cians who were fent to. Peru to meafure the length of a degree 
near the equator, it is 56768 toifes, Hence it evidently follows, 
that tho’ the earth is undoubtedly an oblate fpheroid, yet we are 
{till ignorant of its true dimenfions. Perhaps the dimenfions of 
the earth given us by Sir Ifaac Newton, are as near the truth as 
thofe refulting from menfuration ; and if this be granted, the cor- 
rections neceflary to be made by the prattical navigator in a day’s 
run, may be fafely neglected ; efpecially till the latitudes and lon- 
gitudes of places are better known than they are at prefent. Mr. 
Martin, in the book before us, has fhewn, that in a run of 3071 miles, 
from the latitude of 38°. to 5°. the error in the diftance is only 
feven miles, and in the courfe ten minutes, between the probletn’s 
being folved by the meridionabparts adapted to the fpheroid by 
Don Antonio de Ulloa, and the common method of Mercator’s 
failing ; an error of little confequence, if the long run, and the 
many accidents to which a fhip is continually expofed, be con- 
fidered. Mr. Martin therefore need not have been fo very angry 
with Mr. Emerfon, for calling it an idle refinement. 

We would not, however, be underftood to mean, that an ac- 
curate knowledge of the earth’s form and dimenfions is of no 
confequence ; on the contrary, we are convinced that it is of the 
greateft importance: all we contend for is, that we are ftill igno- 
rant of its true dimenfions, and that the errors flowing from the 
ufe of Mercator’s chart, in a day’s run, may be fafely neglected ; 
efpecially till the latitudes and longitudes of places are better 
known, than they are at prefent. 

Ina note added to page 5, of the introduétion, Mr. Martin fays, 
that ‘fince the enfuing treatife was finifhed and put to the prefs, 
* the fuccefs of the American philofophers has been publifhed.’ 
This. muft either be a miftake of the author, or his book has been 
an aftonifhing time in the prefs ; for Don Antonio de Ulloa’s work 
was printed at Madrid in the year 1748. 

It will be unneceflary to enumerate here the feveral parti- 
culars of which Mr. Martin’s book confifts, as this is fufficiently 
done in the title page, above tranfcribed. The theorems, by 
which the feveral problems relating to the dimenfions of the 
earth, confidered as 4 fpheroid, are folved, are nearly the fame 
with thofe he before gave us in his Philofophia Britannica, vol. IT. 
p- 474, &c. After giving the feveral theorems, and folving the 
neceflary problems, Mr. Martin proceeds to fhew the method of 
conftructing geographical maps and charts ; to point out the errors 
of thofe which confider the earth as a fphere; to difplay the ad- 
vantages refulting from the ufe of an elliptic fea chart, and to 
fhew the manner of folving the feveral problems of failing by it. 


And in the fecond part, he has given us a large table of meridio- 
nal 
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nal parts, from Don George Juan, and Don Antonio de Ulloa, 
and fhewn the ufe of it in folving all the problems of failing. 

But it unfortunately happens, that the folutions by the chart 
in the firft part, and thefe by the meridional parts in "he fecond 
do not agree; the dimenfions of the earth not being the fame 

in both; confequently one of them muft be wrong. But the 
diffculty i is to difcover where the error lies ; for all the menfura- 
tions were performed with the greateft degree of accuracy poffi- 
ble. Mr. Martin feems inclined to ufe the mean between ‘the two, 
as neareit the truth ; and in this perhaps he is right. But then 
furely he fhoyld haye given us a table of meridional parts, agree, 
able to this mean, and alfo have conftruéted his chart from the 
fame principles ; for it feems fomething odd, that an author, in 
the firit part of his book fhould lay down a method for conftru@- 
ing a true chart, and. in the fecond tell us that this ¢rve chart is 
falfe; and that the table of meridional parts uféd in folving 
the problems of failing, is equally defective. 

We fhall only make one remark more, and conclude this arti- 
cle. Mr. Martin, at the beginning of his introduétion fays, that 
‘ the principles, on which the beoks of navigation, and methods of 
‘ failing (hitherto publifhed) are all of them precarious, and 
‘ many evidently’ falfe : they had their rife in the dark and un- 
* philofophic ages of the world, are now become antiquated and 
‘ obfolete.’ It is ftrange indeed, that no book of navigation has 
yet taught the method of failing by the true figure of the earth. 
Surely Mr. Martin has forgot Mr. Murdoch’s treatife, which is 
founded on the fame principles with his own. Nor is Mr. Mur- 
doch the only author in our own language. Mr. Barrow has 
done the fame thing in his Syftem of Navigation, publithed in the 
ear 1750; and Mr. Robertfon, in his Elements of Navigation, vol. 
iL p- 419, has fhewn a method of adapting the tables of fpheric 
meridional nares to the {pheroid. 
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Art. Ill. Charaferiftics of the prefent political State of Great Britain. 
8vo. Pr. 45. Millar. 


"THE profeffed aim of this treatife is to remove the difquict of 
good citizens, and to defeat the defigns of the difaffetted, 

For thefe purpofes, the author confiders all the fources of that ‘dif- 
content which prevails in different parts of the kingdom. Heun- 
dertakes to refute the arguments which have been ufed to provea 
decay of trade, and a decreafe of national wealth ; and draws 
fuch an agreeable picture of our prefent fituation, that thofe who 
are convinced by his reafons, will own with pleafure we are 
the moft rich, powerful, virtuous, and happy people on the face 
of the earth. We muft do him the juftice to acknowledge, that 
he 
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he has faid every thing which could be urged in favour of his fyf- 
tem, with great purity of ftile, and fubtilty of argumentation : 
that he writes like one convinced of the truth of what he afferts ; 
that he feems actuated by a real love of his country: and that he 
has interfperfed in the work, many ufeful obfervations on com- 
merce, as well asagreat number of warm admonitions and expof- 
tulations, tending to excite public fpirit, and promote a reforma- 
tion of morals. 

- Yet, notwithftanding thefe encomiums which we think due to 
the merit of the performance, we cannot help obferving, that the 
work fmells ftrongly of party-zeal; that he has fometimes wrefted 
circumftances, and mifreprefented facts ; and that, like a lawyer at 
the bar, he is more follicitous about advancing every thing that can 
advantage his client, than intent upon exhibiting a fair ftate of 
the caufe and controverfy under litigation. The character of King 
William may be termed his client, and the adminiftration of affairs 
fince the revolution, the caufe which he defends. He acquits him- 
felf like an able advocate, and deferves to be rewarded for his in- 
genuity. He occafionally fignifies his differing in opinion from 
Mr. Hume in fome of his political doétrines ; but, differs from him 
like a gentleman and a friend, and conduéts himfelf through the 
whole difpute with a very laudable decorum. He takes the fame 
liberty with fome other modern authors, and even condefcends to 
refute fome ridicu‘ous affertions, contained in a book, intituled 
«« An Eftimate of the Manners and Principles of the Times,” one 
of the moft fuperficial, flimfy, whiffling performances, that ever 
were countenanced by the public: a performance which ought to 
ferve as a Jeffon of humiliation’to all authors, teaching them what 
little reafon they have to be vain upon the approbation of vulgar 
readers: a performance, from the fuccefs of which we may really 
eftimate the times, as it illuftrates, better than all the arguments 
which the author has offered, our degeneracy in point of tafte and 
judgment. The author of the Charaeriftics obferves of this eftima- 
tor, that he imputes our national debility toour luxury and effemina- 
cy, though originally derived from the reftraints laid on the royal 
prerogative, from the new dignity acquired by our parliaments, and 
from the acceffion of liberty gained by the people at the revolue 
tion. He fays our princes have too little power, and the people 
too much liberty ; that liberty has degenerated into licentioufnefs, 
and there is nothing now to be found in our conftitution, able to 
give a fufficient check to the natural bad confequences of luxury 
and of effeminacy. Isany man fo blind as not to fee the abfurdity 
of this doétrine? ‘The king’s prerogative is reftrained: ergo, the 
people are become more luxurious. The parliament has acquired 
new force ; ergo, the legiflative power is weakened. Does not 
every perfon of common fenfe and reading know, that the people 


are generally infected with luxury by the example of the court ; 
and 
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find that the moft arbitrary kings are generally the moft luxurious ? 
Is not every perfon converfant with the hiftory of his own country, 
convinced that the conftitution of England uired new ftrength 
at the revolution, and confequently, is more able to take effeftual 
meafures for the advantage of the people? If liberty has degene- 
rated into licentioufnefs, the legiflature is vefted with full power to 
reftrain it within proper bounds. If luxury be found to prevail to 
a pernicious height, the parliament can reprefs it by fumptuary 
laws and regulations. If they do not, it is no fault of the conftitu- 
tion, but of thofe individuals who conftitute the legiflaturé. The 
inelegant luxury, the degeneracy of tafte, the univerfal profligacy 
of manners, which attended the revolution, were owing to caufes 
very different from thofe which this puny eftimator has affigned. 
They were the natural confequences of money-corporations, fund- 
ing, ftock-jobbing, and the practice of corrupting P ts, 
which began to be reduced into a fyftem i in the reign of King Wil- 
liam. Deluges of wealth flowed in upon contractors, ftock-job- 
bers and brokers, the loweft and vileft of mankind, utterly defti- 
tute of tafte, knowledge, or liberality. ‘They became vain, proud, 
and intoxicated with good fortune. They were feized with the 
ambition of rivalling their betters: they fubftituted expence'in the 
room of elegance, and gave into all the abfurdity of extrava- 
gance. Their example influenced the common people, who knew 
their origin and enyied their affluence. Thefe began to thirft after 
the fame enjoyments, and fcrupled at nothing to attain them. 
They lived beyond their income ; they neglected bufinefs for plea- 
fure ; the minifters of corruption, appearing like Satan with the 
wages of iniquity, they fold their integrity for hire; they bor- 





- rowed, they cheated, they over-reached ; they loft their credit and 


reputation ; and became bankrupts: all fenfe of fhame vanifhed, 
and a total profligacy of morals enfued. Such was the origin and 
progrefs of that degeneracy which we now lament. 

The author of the Charaéteriftics begins his treatife with con-. 
fiderations on banks and paper credit, which he affirms are always 
expedient, and generally neceflary for the extenfion of induftry 
andcommerce. A great deal has been already faid on this fubjec& 
by a variety of authors, and many {pecious arguments have been 
advanced on both fides of the queftion. ‘There are fome political 
inftitutions fupported by very plaufible arguments, the fallacy of 
which a plain man will often fee at once, though he cannot refute 
them: perhaps, that of circulating paper for money, is one of 
thefe. When a manufacturer has not fpecie to anfwer his imme- 
diate expence, it is natural for him, and has always been the prac- 
tice, to grant notes or obligations, which will be received as pay- 
ment in proportion to his credit. In this fenfe, paper may be faid 
to anfwer the deficiency of current coin. It may be fometimes 
neceflary for a government to create artificial figns of money, when 

the 
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the country is deftitute of gold and filver, or has not a fuffi- 
ciency of thefe articles to carry on its commerce and marufaéture. 
But, it remains to be proved that this is the cafe of England, 
which abounds with fuch a quantity of bullion. If the balange 
of trade’is in our favour, the quantity of gold and filver will daily 
increafe, as being imported from other countries with which we 
traffick. In faét, we find other ‘nations are able to carry on a 
very extenfive Commerce without any bank ; and that fuch inftitu- 
tions are generally ftate-expedients ufed to belfter up the finking 
¢redit of a community, rather than calculated forthe extenfion of 
commerce. ‘ When there are many induftrious merchants and 
¢ manufaCturers, (fays our author, p. 37.) who cetild ufefully em- 
¢ ploy greater fums than they poffefs, or can have on credit from 
‘ private hands, they can never carry their trade to the utmoft 
‘ length, if there is not a bank for furnifhing them with this ne- 
‘ ceflary credit.’ One would imagine from this paragraph, that 
a manufacturer Kas nothing to do, whem he wants money, but to 
go to the bank and demand a parcet of notes upon credit. 
Whereas, the truth is, no man can have one note without paying 
for it in gold or filver; and no note was ever circulated from the 
bank, until the proprietors of the bank had firft received money 
for it. What becomes of this money is another queftion. 
Great part of it is hoarded up to anfwer extraordinary runs upon 
the bank, and in the mean time is rendered ufelefs to the com- 
munity. The reft indeed circulates with the current fpecie, and 
the notes fetnforce this circulation. But the doubt is, whether 
there was any occafion for this paper reinforcement ? and there is 
no doubt at all that this paper currency ought never to be ufed, 
except when there is a real want of gold and filver. As the notes 
have no intzinfic value, the time may comewhen they will be re- 
fufed in payment; and then all thofe who poffefs notes will lofe 
the money with which they purchafed them. ‘This will probably 
be the cafe, during fome civil commotion. When a government 
fiands on a precarious footing, no perfon will choofe to give mo- 
hey for notes iffued by a bank, whofe credit is fuppofed to depend 
upon that government. In the year 1745, we-faw thewhole'trad- 
ing part of the nation involved in perplexity and cenfefion, by an 
extraordinary run on the bank; and we faw the directors of the 
bank take a very extraordinary method to elude thefe demands. 
In order to gaintime, they paid in fhillings and even in fixpences, 
and the tellers told every fum twice over; fo that the intent of a 
bank was at that time intirely fruftrated ; and thofe who had notes 
fo difcount, were fubjected to grievous inconveniencies. Had ‘not a 
great number of confiderable merchants affembled, and declared 
their refolurion to take banx-notes in payment, in a few days they 
would have fold at difcount, the credit of the corporation would 


have funk, and many traders muft have been ruined, Nay, had 
the 
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the rebels advanced another march towards the metrapolis, the in 
terpofition of the merchants might have proved ineffeétual. We own 
with the author of the Charatteriftics, that in times of aétual rebel- 
lion, we muft rifk thofe things which ought to be dearer tous than 
the eftablifhment of the bank, namely, our religion and liberties. 
But it will always be a wife maxim to rifque as little as we can ; and 
the more we rifque in other refpe&ts, we ought to rifque the lefs 
in this, unlefs the rifque be altogether neceflary, which we appre- 
hend it is not. Among the objections which have been made to 
the inftitution of a bank, our author omits thofe which were 
chiefly infifted upon, when the fcheme of the bank was under con- 
fideration, viz. ‘That it would become a monopoly, and engrofs 
the whole money of the kingdom : that as it muft be fubfervient 
to government views, it might be employed for the worft purpofes 
of arbitrary power: that inftead of affifting, it would weaker 
commerce, by tempting people to withdraw their money from 
trade, and employ it in ftock-jobbing: that it would produce a 
fwarm of brokers and jobbers to prey upon their fellow-creatures ; 
encourage fraud and gaming, and further corrupt the morals of 
the nation. It muft be allowed, that the bank was confidered as 
a bulwark to the eftablifhment of King William on the throne of 
Great Britain. It not only enabled the government to raife mo- 
ney upon any emergency ; but helped to form a wealthy commu- 
nity which might balance the landed intereft, and be dependant 
on the adminiftration. 

What our author fays of the public debts in his firft feGtion on 
that fubje&, is in general agreeable to our fentiments, efpecially 
the conclufion, in the following words : 

* It is not eafy to affign limits, or to determine, how far a na- 
* tion may go in borrowing. Neither, indeed, would it be good 
* policy. It is much better to keep far on the fafe fide, and never 
to ftretch the public credit. But, certainly, the limits for fuch 
* a rich commercial nation as Britain, are larger than many have 
* imagined. Dr. Davenant, in the end of the laft century, when 
the public debts were about fourteen millions, was pofitive, that 
if they were fuffered to rife higher, nay, if they were not gra- 


cleared, England muft be undone*. Yet we have feen them rife 
to 
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* «Tis in vain for the author of the Three Effays (page 15, 16. ) 
* to pretend, that this prediction has been verified yt he chan 
“ which has happened in the property of the lands of England fince 
* the revolution : achangefo great, that he imagines a greater would 
* not have happened even after a Turkith conqueft! *Tis evident, 
© Davenant had no view to changes of this nature ; he meant, that 
* the lands would be much worle cultivated, whoever had the pro- 
, ; that the inhabitants would be greatly diminifhed, and would: 
me poor. In this fenfe, which 1s the true one, the prediction: 


: + has failed. Davenant was a man of more fagacity, than to a 
© der 
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¢ to thrice that fum, while the nation is become richer than it wag 
‘ before. | | 

‘ However a limit muft certainly be. No nation can contrac 

¢ debts without end. Public debts may be too high. One may 
‘ be authorized to fay, the debts of Britain are high enough at 
« prefent ; fince the legiflature appears evidently to be of this 
‘ opinion, and feems anxious to have them reduced.’ 
_ The fecond feétion on this head contains a panegyric on King 
William and the réigning family, worked up with fuch art enthu- 
fiafin of declamation as does much more honour to the author’s 
zeal for the Proteftant fucceffion, than to his talent for reafoning 
and his impartiality. He even celebrates King William for his 
mercy, which we believe, no other writer ever numbered among 
his perfeétions. He affirms that this hero affected not fhew or po- 
pularity during his life ; am affertion which we will venture to con- 
tradi. Though nature had denied him every requifite to make 
himfelf popular, certain it is, he ftruggled againft his own difpo- 
fition, and even mingled in the diverfions of Newmarket with'a 
view to acquire popularity. He afferts, that this prince fhewed as 
much regard for his father-in-law and uncle, King James, whom 
he had dethroned, as filial piety demanded ; and on certain deli- 
cate occafions, treated him with a generofity which marked the 
greatnefs as well as goodnefs of his mind.—We wifh the author 
had pointed out fome of thofe inftances of filial piety and gené- 
rofity, for the information of the public: as we do not remembér 
to have feen any thing of this nature upon record. Indeed, we 
are forry to fay that almoft every affertion in this fection, is a gratis 
dium, unafcertained by any fort of evidence or authority. The 
author feems to be tranfported by the fubjeét, above the regions of 
cool difcuffion. Allis rapture and eulogium! ‘ Had Mr. Vol- 


‘ taire, (cries he) written with as much tafte and impartiality on 
* this 


« der the change of hands, and the fhifting of property, as a certain 
‘ indication of decline. ‘This is often the fymptom of the encreafe 
* of trade and riches (as fhall be fhewn afterwards.) It often happens 
* under the beft and happieft governments. But, if Britain was to 
* be over-run by a Turkifh or any abfolute monarch ; if we were fo 

lofe our we | and free government ; all the mifchiefs, that were 
‘ predicted by Davenant, and many others; would happen. At the 
‘ fame time, the property of lands might remain more fixed, than 
“ when trade and riches were encreafing. Hardly, indeed, could: 
‘ there be any caufe of altering property, but the arbitrary will of 
‘ the tyrant. The monarch, indeed, might take an eftate from one 
* of his flaves, and beftow it upon another. But, amidft the oppref- 
* fions and infecurity under fuch a government, we cannot fuppofe 
‘ fach a quick encreafe of riches, as would enable the induftrious to 
‘ a eltates fo fait, as in times of greater liberty and fecuy 
. © rity.’ 
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* this, as on many other fubjects, inftead of condemning the revo- 
t jution, or accufing the Prince of Orange of injuftice, he would 
« have fallen down and worthipped, and taught the wondering 
« world to revere that liberty, which fhone fo brightly on Britain 
* at that happy period, and was fo little known among the neigh- 
‘ bouring natidns.’ 3 
This is not the language-of a fedate inquirer, but the effufion 
of an over-heated partifan.. Whether the prefent government has 
always governed by law, without encroaching upon the conftitu- 
tion, is a queftion which it may not be convenient to difcufs. We 
fhall only quote a paragraph from. a late hiftory of England, which 
may ferve, perhaps, to illuftrate this particular. ‘“ At the accef 
«« fion of George II. the nation had great reafon to with for an 
“* alteration of meafures. The public debt, notwithftanding the 
*< boafted oeconomy and management of the minifters ; notwith- 
“« ftanding the finking fund, which had been extolled as a grow- 
‘* ing treafure facred to the difcharge of national incumbrances, 


«* was now encreafed to fifty millions two hundred fixty-one thou- - 


‘«« fand two hundred and fix pounds, nineteen fhillings, eight 
“< pence three farthings. The kingdom was bewildered in a la- 
“ byrinth of treaties and conventions, by which it ftood engaged 
*« in pecuniary fubfidies to many powers upon the continent, with 
«< whom its real interefts could never be conneéted. The wealth 
“« of the nation had been Javifhed upon thefe foreign connexions ; 
** upon unneceflary wars and fruitlefs expeditions. Dangerous 
** incroachment had been made upon the conftitution by the repeal 
“¢ of the a& for triennial parliaments ; by frequent fufpenfiens of 
‘«* the Habeas corpus act upon trivial occafions ; by repealing 
* claufes in the act of fettlement; by votes of credit ; by habi- 
** tuating the people to a ftanding army ; and above all, by efta- 
‘* blifhing a fyf{tem of corruption, which at all times would fecure 
** a majority in parliament.” 
‘We may conclude with certainty, (fays our author) that the 
wealth of any country is increafed, when the number of the 
people has increafed ; when the fields and gardens are better 
cultivated, and produce better kinds, and a greater quantity of 
fruits ; when the country breeds more numerous ftores, and 
better kinds of cattle; when the houfés are more magnificent, 
and more richly furnifhed ; when the people are better cloathed, 
and their tables are more elegant ; when their warehoufes Are 
filled with a more valuable quantity of goods ; when the prices 
of their lands, and moft other commodities, are raifed; when 
their manufactures are increafed ; when their commerce is more 
widely extended ; and there is greater induftry than was known 
in former times. If all thefe fymptoms, or fuch of them as 
are moft material, concur, the nation muft certainly be increafing 
* in riches.’ After all, thefe figns are not infallible : during the laft 
Vor, V. April 1758. a efforts 
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efforts of induftry, ftruggling under the load’ of grievous impofitiort, 
every nerve willbe ftrained, every expedient ufed to render the 
burden more tolerable. All kinds of hufbandry will be improved 
to the utmoft ftretch, with the moft earneft care and vigilance ; 
and that cultivation will furnifh the needy and oppreffive landlord 
with a pretence to rack his tents, and compleat the ruin of his te- 
nants. ‘The price of lands will rife of eourfe. The advanced 
price of other commodities is the natural confeqtence of heavy 
taxes, and fearcity. The warehoufes will be filled with a great 
quantity of goods, when the markets begin to fail. Men of {mall 
capitals, who cannot live on the intereft of their money, will em- 
bark in trade, and run defperate rifques in various branches of 
commerce, until they are entirely ruined. Hence, the manufac- 
tures may be extended; the exports and imports increafed, on the 
very eve of bankruptcy. This will be what the good women call 
a lightening before death, Whether it be the cafe of the nation at 
prefent, we leave others to determine. The magnificente of 
houfes, furniture, and drefs, is the effe& of luxury, not always a 
proof of national affluence. 

With refpeét to the riches of North Britain, which feems to: be 
our author’s native country,we fhall not pretend to difpute. This; 
only it may be proper to obferve, that.he, in imitation of all 
the Whig writers, afcribesthe late improvements. which have been 
made in the agriculture, manufacture, and commerce of Scotland, 
to the union of that kingdom with England : whereas, in faét, it 
feems owing to the natural progrefs of ‘trade, which has been in- 
creafing in the fame proportion, during that period, in other im- 
proveable countries. ‘There are many other maxims laid down by 
our author, which we would venture to impugn, did the nature of 
our plan adinit of minute difquifitions ; we.cannot, for example, 
conceive how a maritime nation like Britain, can become rich and. 
powerful without a great foreign trade, as he infinuates in his Effay 
on National Riches. Wecannot affent to the juftnefs of his calcu- 
lations, in his feftion on the payment of national debts. We can- 
not fubfcribe to his opinion, that the bad behaviour of our military 
officers is never owing to their being worfe educated than the 
French. On the contrary, we apprehend it is generally owing to 
that very caufe. We cannot believe with him, that there are as 
violent factions in France as in England ; Becaufe the contrary we 
‘know to be true. We cannot allow the truth of his affertion that 
the prefent trade and wealth of this nation are owing to the fecu- 
rity and liberty which the nation gained at the revolution above 
what they had enjoyed in the preceding period. It is well known, 
that trade flourifhed during that period to a very great extent ; 
that navigation was as free, and commerce much Iefs clogged with 
duties and reftri€tions, than it has been fince the revolistion ; that 
the fubfequent increafe of trade was a natural confequence of im- 

provement 
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provement and extended induftry, affifted by the wretched policy 


of France, which by perfecuting its proteftant fubjeéts;drove them | 


into England, where they were hofpitably received in the reign of 
James If. and where they eftablified the manufactures of filk, hats, 
toys, &c. to the ilitonceivable emolument of the kingdom: 

Our author, in treating of the national debts, propofes a fcheme 
for alleviating thisincumbrance, which, for its fingularity, we fhall 
infert in his own words. ‘ But leaving it to his majefty and the 

« parliament to confider, how fuch falutary fchemes may be beft 

* promoted, methinks it would not be difficult for private perfons, 
‘with no very great degree of public fpirit, to affift greatly in ac- 
‘ complifhing this excellent defign, nay, td accomplifh it without 
* any lofs to themfelves, and without any augmentation, nay, with 
* an abatement of the taxes. There is no myftery inall this. If 
‘the ftory bé true, the honeft man, who lately fent 1001. to one 
‘ of the minifters of ftate to help to pay the public debt, has led 
* the way and fet usa fairexample. Nay, he has done more than 
* is neceflary. For there is no neceflity for private perfons to ad- 
* vance their money. It would be fufficient, if the richer fort 
‘ would voluntarily entruft the government with their plate, and 
* fubmit to the fmall inconveniency of wanting the ufe of it fora 
* feafon. Inimitation of the generofity of fuch a worthy citizen, 
‘who contributed an hundred pounds for fo good an end, maya 

* public fpirit fpread itfelf among the people, and every one run 
‘ with his platé to the public treafury, that the public debts may 
“be more fpeedily paid. What an immenfe quantity of plate is 
‘ there in this ifland ! How many millions of the national debt 
‘ might be fwept off by it at once! This would be an advantage 
‘ to the government, if no intereft were demanded for the ufe of 
‘the plate. The benefactors of the public would fuffer no lofs, 
* fince their plate is a dead ftock to them at prefent, and they 
‘ would have parliamentary fecurity for its being repaid with the 
* full value of the tax upon the plate and of the original workman- 
«fhip. Mean time, let thofe taxes, which are underftood to be 
« moft burdenfome, or to bear hardeft on our trade, be abolifhed, 
* and only fiich as are eafily borne be continued for fome years 
‘longer. In this method, in the firft place, the reft of what is at, 
« prefent the national debt, and bears intereft, or what part of it 
‘ fhould be thought proper; and next the new debt, might be 


‘cleared. Can partingwith our plate in this manner be faid to re- 
“ quire a very Aigh ftrain of public fpirit? How eafily may plate 
‘be wanted! How honourable to want it on fuch an occafion ! 


‘ Might not a few grand examples render the want of it fafhionable ? 
‘ Might not the whole nation be engaged in fuch a fcheme with 
* eagernefS, and every man, who had plate, rejoice in having an 
*‘ opportunity of contributing to the good of his coyntry ?” 
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Such a fcheme as this might have fucceeded in the Roman repub- 
lic, when the Amor Patria univerfally prevailed to an incredible 
pitch of enthufiafm: but, we are afraid the prefent generation 1s 


too cold, indifferent, and mercenary, to carry the expedient into 
execution. 


{ 





Art. IV. 4 Voyage to South-America ; defcribing at large the Spanith 
cities, towns, provinces, €Sc. on that extenfive continent. Interfperfed 
‘thoughout with refleions on the genius, cuftoms, manners, and trade 
of the inhabitants; together with the natural biftory of the country, 
and an account of their gold and filwer mines. Undertaken by command 
of bis majcfty the king of Spain. By Don George Juan and Don 
Antonio de Ulloa, both captains of the Spanith navy, members of 
the Royal Societies of London and Berlin, and corre/ponding members 
of the Royal Academy at Paris. Tranflated from the original Spanith. 
In two vols. 8v0. Pr. 12s. Davis and Reymers. 


HE world is indebted to the labours of thefe ingenious Spa- 
niards, and England particularly interefted in the fuccefs of 

their inquiries, as they tended to confirm the theory of Sir Ifaac 
Newton concerning the form of the earth. But, they did not con- 
fine themfelves altogether to this difquifition. ‘They have made 
many valuable obfervations relating to winds, currents, and the 
art of navigation. ‘They have given a natural, political, and com- 
mercial hiftory of the different towns and countries in America, 
through which they travelled; together with judicious and enter 
taining remarks upon the genius, difpofition, and occupation of 
the inhabitants; and they have inferted an agreeable abftraéct of 
the reigns of the Yncas in Peru. The whole is illuftrated with 
charts and copper plates. We have never feen the Spanifh ori- 
ginal of this celebrated voyage; but a French tranflation of it in 
quarto, executed in Holland, is now lying before us, and feems 
greatly preferable to the Englifh verfion both in elegance and uti- 
lity. This laft is not only meanly and unequally tranflated, but 
alfo maimed and defeétive. The tranflator has paffed over the 
whole hiftory of the Yncas; and wholly omitted the aftronomica! 
and phyfical obfervations which conftitute the chief merit of the 
work ; and for which, indeed, the voyage was undertaken. In a 
word, above two thirds of the fecond volume he has thought pro- 
per to fupprefs, without offering the leaft reafon, apology, or ac- 
vertifement to the reader. Nay, we have difcovered that in one 
place he has made fo free with his principal, as to exclude a whole 
incident, becaufe, forfooth, it is not much for the honour 
of the Britith nation. — Don Antonio d’Ulloa in a fhip cail- 
ed the Deiveraace, from the South Sea, being taken near Louil- 
‘hourg by the Suzderland and Chefer Ships of war, gives the follow- 
ing 
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ing account of the treatment which he received from the English 
officers. ‘ Thofe two captains appeared on this occafion, and 
*« behaved more like chiefs of banditti, than the officers ofa great 
«« king, anda nation that piques itfelf on its humanity and polite- 
«* nefs; fo that the indignities we underwent at their hands weré 
«* much more intolerable than the lofs. of our effeéts. I ‘fhall be 
“ excufed from mentioning the particulars of fuch cruel. treat- 
“« ment, not only becaufe I am not fond of recalling fuch melan- 
“« choly ideas, or exciting them in the reader; but likewife, as 
“* it would be difficult, in recounting the circumftances. of fuch 
‘< irregular proceedings, to reftrain. my pen within ‘the bounds” of 
“* moderation and the laws of hiftory. It will«therefore be fuf- 
“ ficient to declare in general, that from the’ firft officer to the 
“* loweft cabin boy, we were all ftripped ftark naked, and éx- 
«© amined in the moft humbling manner; that it was not poffible 
“« for us to conceal one rial-of filver. But, whatvis aftonifhing, 
** the Englifh captains were the moft eager in rummaging us, as 
“< if they had refolved to animate their crew to fuch exploits by 
‘¢ their own example. Thus the thirft of gold impelled them to 
** commit actions, which, perhaps, they may think honourable, 
“* but, which gentlemen of our country would be afhamed, not 
“ only to commit themfelves, but even to fee. committed by any 
‘* other perfons of diftin&tion. All the favour they‘granted, was 
*‘ to leave us fome rags, the fight of which was no temptation 
‘“* to the avarice of the feamen; and the captain fent us to his own 
«* houfe, a naked and deferted habitation, one of thofe which the 
“« French left at Louifbourg after the furrender of the place: an 
‘«* habitation which the owner ufed for no other purpofe.”| Aman 
who feels for the honour of his country cannot ‘read this para- 
graph without fhame and indignation; efpeciaily:as it is an inde- 
lible reproach, perpetuated by the pen of a gentleman remarkable 
for his candour and veracity: a gentleman who cannot be fup- 
pofed to have written from national prejudice, as he has in another 
part of the work extolled, in very warm terms, the generofity, po- 
litenefs, and humanity of the Englith. 

That the reader may judge of the tranflator’s: ftile, as well as 
of the nature of the original, we fhall infert an abftract of his ac- 
count of Paraguay, where the jefuits. are faid to: have ereéted an 
independent government. The miffions of Paraguay, befides 
‘ thofe in the province of that name, include alfo a great many 
of Santa Cruz de la Sierra, Tucuman, and Buenos Ayres. Withir’ 
« a century and a half, the epocha of their firft eftablifhment, they 
« have been the means. of bringing into the bofom of the church, 
‘ many Indian nations, who lived in the blindnefs of idolatry, and 
‘ the turpitude of the favage cuftoms tranfmitted.to them by their 
6 
‘ 


~ 


anceftors. ‘The firft inftance of this apoftolic zeal was the {pi- 
ritual conqueft of Guacanies Indians, fome of whom inhabited 
‘ ‘the banks of the rivers Uruguay and Parana; and others near 
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an hundred leagues up the countries north-weft of the Guayra, 
The Portuguefe,. then only intent on the improvement of their 
colonies, in viciation of the moft facred laws, did not, even after 
the conyverfion of thefe people, ceafe from making incurfions, in 
order to carry off the young inhabitants as flaves for their planta~ 
tions; fo that it became abfolutely necefflary, in order to pre- 
ferye thefe converts, to remove into Paraguay about 12000 of 


all ages, and beth fexes; a like number of emigrants was alfo 


brought from ‘Fappe, and formed into communities, living here 
in peace and fafety; and at the fame time in a decency be- 
coming their new profeflion. 

« But the number of fucceeding converts was fo great, that con- 
tinual additions were neceffary to thefe towns; fo that I was at 
Quito informed by a perfon of undoubted veracity, and tho- 
roughly acquainted with fuch matters, that the number of towns 
of the Quaranies Indians in the year 1734 amounted to thirty- 
two, and fuppofed to contain between thirty and forty thoufand 
families: that from the increafing profperity of the chriftian re- 
ligion, they were then deliberating on the manner of building 
three other towns, thefe thirty-two being in the dioceffes of 
Buenos Ayres, and Paraguay. Befides the Indios Chiquitos be- 
longing to the. diocefs of Santa Cruz de la Sierra, there were at 
that time feven very populous towns ; and by reafon of the great 
refort of converted Indians, preparations were making for build- 
ing others.’ 

* Every town of the miffions of Paraguay, like the cities, and 
great towns of the Spaniards, are under a gavernor, regidores, 
and alcaldes, That the important office of governoy may be 


‘ always filled by a perfon duly qualified, he js chofen by the In- 
‘ dians, with the approbation of the priefts. The algaldes are 


annually appoimted by the regidores, and jojntly with them, the 
goyernor attends to the maintainance of good order and tran- 
quility among the inhabitants ; and that thefe officers, who are 
feldom perfons of the moft fhining parts, may not abu their 
authority, and either through intereft, or paflion, carry their 
revenge too far againft other Indians, they are not to proceed 
to punifhment without previonfly acquajnting the prieft with the 
affair, that he may compare the offence with the fentence, The 
prieft, on finding the perfon really guilty, delivers him up to be 
punifhed, which generally confifts in imprifonment for 4 certain 
number of days, and fometimes fafting is added to it; but if the 
fault be very great, the delinquent is whjpt, which is the moft 
fevere punifhment ufed among them ; thefe people being never 
known to commit any crime that merits a greater degree of chaf- 


* tifement: for immediately on being regiftered as comtverts, the 


greateft care has been taken in thefe miffions, to jmpriat.on the 
minds of thefe new chriftians, a deteftation of murther, robbery, 
and fuch atrocious crimes. The execution of the fentence is 
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preceded by.a difcourfe made by the prieft before the delinquent ; 


jn which he reprefents to the offender, with the greateft foftnefs 


arid fympathy, the nature of his crime, and. its turpitude ; fo that 
he is brought to acknowledge the juftnefs of the fentence, and to 
receive it rather as a brotherly correction, than a punifhment ; 


‘fo that, though nature muft feel, yet he receives the correction 


with the greateft humility and refignation, beimg confcious that 
he has brought it upon himfelf. ‘Thus the priefts are in no dan- 
ger of any malice being harboured againft them; indeed the 
love and veneration the Indians pay them is fo great, that could 
they be guilty of enjoyning an unjuit punifhment, the fuffcring 
patty would impute it to his own demerits, being fitmly per- 
fuaded that the priefts never do any thing without a fufficient 
reafon. | . 

‘ Every town has a particular armory, in which are kept all the 
fite-atms, fwords, and weapons ufed by the militia, when they 
take the field, whether to repel the infults of the Portuguefe, or 
any heathen Indians inhabiting on their frontiers. Ana that 
they may be dextrous in the management of them, they are ex; 
ercifed on the evening of every holiday in the. market-places of 
the towns. All perfons capable of bearing arms in every town, 
ate divided into companies, and have their proper officers, who 
owe this diftinction to their military quahfications ;_their_uni- 
form is richly laced with gold or filver, according to their rank, 
and embroidered with the device of theirtowns. In thefe they 
always appear on holidays, and at the times of exercife. The 
governor, alcaldes, atid regidores, have alfo very magnificent 
habits of ceremony, which they wear on folemn occafions. 

‘ No town is without a {chool for teaching reading, writing, 
dancing, and mufic; and in whatever they.undertake they ge- 
nerally excel, th inclination and genius of-evety one being care- 
fully confiilted before they are forwarded in any branch of fcience,- 
Thus many attain a very good knowledge of the Latin tongue, 
In one of the courts of the houfe belonging to the oy of 
every town, are fhops or workhoufes for painters, fculptors, 
gilders, filvetfmiths, lockfmiths, carpenters, weavers, watch- 
mékers, and all other mechahic arts and trades. Here every 
one works for the benefit of the whole town, under the infpec- 
tion of the priefts coadjutors ; and boys are there alfo inftruéted 
, thofe trades or arts, to which they have the greateit inclina- 
tion. 
« The churches are large, and wel] built: and, with regard to 


‘decorations, not inferior to the richeft in Peru. Even the honfes 


of the Indians are built with that fymmetry and convenience, and 
fo completely and elegantly furnifhed as to excel thofe of the 
Spaniards in many towns in this part of America.. Moft of them 
however are only of mud walls, fome of unburtnt bricks, and 
others of ftone; but all, in general, covered with tiles. Every 
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thing i in thefe towns is on fuch good footing, that all private 
* houfes make gun- powder, that a fufficient quantity of it may 
not be wanting, either on any exigency, or for fireworks on ho- 
lidays, and other anniverfary rejoicings. And thefe are fo puncs 
tually kept, and every ceremony obferved in the greate(t city ta 
heighten the fplendor of them, may be feen here; and, on the 
acceflion of a new manarch to the Spanifh throne, the governor, 
Alcaldes Regidores, together with all the civil and military of; 
ficers, appear in new uniforms, and other ornaments, to ex- 
prefs the ardent affection they bear their new fovereign. 

‘ Every church has its band of mufick, confifting of a great 
number both of vocal. and inftrumental performers, Divine fer- 
vice is celebrated in them with all the pomp and folemnity of 
cathedrals. ‘The like.is obferved in publick proceffions, efpeci- 
ally that on Corpus Chrifti day, at which the governor, alcal- 
des, and regidores, in their habits of ceremony, and the militia 
in their uniforms, affift ; the reft of the people carry flambeaux ; 
fo that the whole is conduéted with an order and reverence fuita- 
ble tothe occafion. Thefe proceffions are accompanied with 
fine dancing, but yery different from that in the provjnce of 
Quito; and the performers wear particular dreffes, extremely 
rich, and well adapted to the charaters reprefented. In fhort, 
a miffionary town omits no circumftance either of feftivity or 
devotion, prattifed in opulent cities, 

‘ Every town has a kind of Beaterio, where women of ill fame 
ate placed: it alfo ferves for the retreat of married women who 
have no families, during the abfence of their hufbands. For 
the fupport of this houfe, and alfo of orphans and others, wha 
by age or any other circumftance are difabled from earning a 
livelihood, two days in the week are fet apart; when the inha- 
bitants of every village are obliged to fow and cultivate a certain 
piece of ground, called Labor de la Communidad, the labour of 
the community; and the furplus of the produce is applied to 
procure furniture and decorations for the church, and to cloath 
the orphans, the aged, and the difabled perfons. By this, bene- 
volent plan all diftrefs is precluded, and the inhabitants provided 
with every neceflary of life. The royal revenues are, punctually 
paid ; and by the union of the inhabitants,. the uninterrupted 
peace they enjoy, and the wifdom of their polity, which js pre- 
ferved inviolable, thefe places, if there are any fuch on earth, 
are the habitations of true religion and felicity. 

¢ The jefuits, who are the priefts of thefe miffions, take upon 
them the fole gare of difpofing of the manufaétures and produéts 
of the Guaranies Indians, defigned for commerce ; thefe people 
being naturally carelefs and indolent, and doubtlefs without the 
diligent infpeétion and pathetic exhortations of the fathers, 
would be buried in floth and indigence, The cafe is yery dif- 
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ferent in the miffions of the Chiquitos, who are induttrious, 
careful, and frugal; and their genius fo happily adapted to com- 
merce, as not to ftand in need of any factors. The priefts in 
the villages of this nation are of no expence to the crown, the 
Indians themfelves rejoicing in maintaining them ; ; and join 
in cultivating a plantation filled with all kinds of grain and fruits 
for the prieft,; the remainder, after his decent fupport, being 
applied to purchafe ornaments for the churches. 

* That the Indians may never be in any want of neceffaries, it is 
one part of the minifter’s care, to. have always in readinefs a 
ftock of different kinds of tools, ftuffs, and other goods ; fo 
that all who are in want repair to him, bringing, by way of ex- 
change, wax, of which there are here great quantities; and 
other produéts. And this barter is made with the ftricteft inte- 
grity, that the Indians may have no reafon to complain of op- 
preffion; and that the high character of the priefts for juftice 
and fanétity may be ftudioufly preferved. The goods received 
in exchange are by the priefts fent to the fuperior of the miffions, 


who is a different perfon from the fyperior of the Guaranies :. 


and with the produce a frefh, ftock of goods is laid in, The 
principal intention of this is, that the Indians may have. no occa- 
fion to leave their own country, in order to be furnithed with 
neceffaries ; and by this means.are kept from the .contagion of 
thofe vices, which they would naturally contraé in their inter- 
courfe with the inhabitants of ether countries, where the de- 
pravity of human nature is not corrected by fuch good examples 
and laws, 

‘ If the civil government of thefe towns be fo admirably calcu- 
lated for happinefs, the ecclefiaftical government is ftill more fo. 
Every town and village has its particular prieft, who in propor- 
tion to its largenefs, has an afliftant of two of the fame order. 
Thefe priefts, together with fix boys who wait on them, and 
alfo fing in the churches, form in every village a kind of finall 
college, where the hours are under the fame regulation, and the 
exercifes fucceed each other with the fame formalities as in the 


_ great colleges.of.cities. ‘The moft laborious part of the duty be- 


longing to the prieft, is to vifit perfonally the chacaras or plan- 
tations of the Indians ; and in this they are remarkably fedulous, 
in order to prevent the ill confequences of that flothful difpofi- 
tion fo natural to the Guaranies; who, were they. not frequently 
rouzed and ftimulated by the prefence of the prieft, would aban- 
don their work, or, at leaft, perform it in a very fuperficial 
manner. He alfo attends at the public flaughter-houfe, where 
every day are killed fome of the cattle ; large herds of which are 
kept for the public ufe by the Indians. The fleth of thefg beafts 
is dealt out by the prieft, in lots proportionable to the number 
of perfons each family confifts of ; fo that every one has a fuf- 


¥ ficiency to fupply the calls of ngture, but nothing for wafte. 
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He al vifits the fick, to fee that they want for nothing, and 
are attended with that care and tendernefs their ftate requires. 
Thefe charitable employments take up fo great a part of the day, 
as often to leave him no time for affifting the father coatijutor it 
the fervices of the church. One ufeful part of the duty of the 
latter is to catechize, and explain fome portion of Scripture in 
the church every day in the week, Thurfdays and Saturdays ex- 
cepted, for the inftruétion of the young of both ‘fexes ; and thefe 
in every town are not lefs than two thoufand. On Sundays, all 
the inhabitants never fail to attend divine fervice. ‘The prieft 
alfo vifits the fick to confefs them; und, if the cafe requires it, 
to give them the Viaticum; and to all thefe muft be added the 
other indifpenfible duties of a prieft. 
« By the ftri€tnefS of the law thefe pricfts fhould be nominated 
by the governor, as vice-patron, and. be qualified for their func- 
tion by the confecration of the bifhop ; but as atnong the three 
rfons recommended on fuch occafions to the povernor, there 
will of confequence be one, whofe virtues and talents render him 
moft fit for the office ; and. as no better judges of this cin be 
fuppofed than the provincials of the order, the governor and 
bifhop have receded from their undoubted rights, and the pro- 
vincials always collate and prefer thofe whofe mietits are moft 
confpicuous.’ 
‘ The miffionary fathers will not allow any of the inhabitants 
of Peru, whether Spaniards or others, meftizos, or even Indians, 
to comie within their miffions in Paraguay. Not with a view of 
concedling their tranfa&tions from the world; or that they are 
afraid left others fhould fupplant them of part of the produés 
and manufactures ; nor for any of thofe caufes, which even with 
lefs foundation, envy has dared to fuggeit: but for this reafon, 
and «a very prudent one it is, that their Indians, who being, as 
it were, new born from favagenefs and brutality, and initisting 
into morality and religion, may be kept fteady in this ftate of 
innocence and fimplicity, excluded from the knowledge of all — 
other vices, befides thofé formerly common among them; and 
even thefe by the admonitions and examples of the fathers, they 
now more and more deteft ; fome have entirely forgot them, and 
others remember them with thame, Thefe Indians are ftrangers 
to fedition, pride, malice, envy, and other paffions which are fo 
fatal to fociety. But were ftrangers admitted to come among 
them, their bad examples would teach them what at prefent they 
are happily ignorant of; but fhould modefty, and the attention 
they pay to the inftrutions of their teachers, be ance laid afide, 
the fhining advantages of thefe fettlements would foon come ta 
nothing ; and fuch a number of fouls, who now worhip the 
true God in the beauty of holinefs, and live in tranquility and 
love (of which fuch flender traces are keen among ar na- 
* tlens) 
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# Gons) would be again feduced into the paths of diforder and pe 
* dition. 
* Thefe Indians live at prefent in an entire affurance, that 
whatever their priefts advife them to is good, and whatever they 
reprehend is bad. But their minds would foon take a different 
turn, by feeing other people, on whom the doGrine of the gofpel 
is fo far from haying any effect, that their a¢tions are abfolutely 
repugnant to its precepts. At prefent they are firmly perfuaded, 
that in all bargains and other tranfactions, the greateft candor 
and probity muft-be ufed, without any prevarication or deceit. 
But it is too evident, that were others admitted among them, 
~ whofe leading maxim is to fell as dear, and buy as cheap as they 
are able, thefe innocent people would foon imbibe the fame 
practice, together with a variety of others which feem naturally 
to flow from it. The contamination would foon fpread through 
every part of their behaviouy, fo as never more to be reclaimed. 
I do not here mean to leffen the characters of thofe Spaniards 
or inhabitants of other nations, whofe countries are fityated con- 
veniently for trading with Paraguay, by infinuating that they 
are univerfally fraudulent aud diffolute : but, en the other hand, 
among fuch numbers, it would be very ftrange if there were not 
fome; and one fingle perfon of fuch a charater would be fuffi- 
cient to infe& a whole eountry. And who could pretend to fay, 
that, if free admiffion were allowed to foreigners, there might 
not come in, among a multitude of virtuous, one of fuch pefti- 
lent difpofitions? Who can fay, that he might not be even the 
very firft? Hence it is that the jefuits have inflexibly adhered to 
their maxim of not admitting any foreigners among them: and 
in this they are certainly juftified by the melancholy example of 
the other miffions of Peru, whofe decline from their former hap- 
* pinefs and piety is the.effect of an open intercourfe,’ 

In his defcription of the iflands of Juan Fernandes, we meet with. 
the following extraordinary cure for the tooth-ach, in which, 
however, we have not faith enough to confide, notwithftanding 
the atteftation of Don Antonio d’Ulloa. Perhaps, there is no- 
thing in which a man of fenfe is fo apt to be deceived, as in the 
effetts afcribed to medicines. ‘ The iflands of Juan Fernandes 
* abound greatly in fith of various kinds ; among which are two 
* {pecies, not obferved in any other part of this vait fea. One is 
* the cod, which, though not abfolutely in every particular like 
¢ that of Newfoundland, the difference is minute, either with re- 
* gard to colour, form, tafte, and even the finall fcales obferva- 
‘ ble on that fith, They are of different fizes, but the largeit 
‘ three or four feet in Jength. | 

‘ The other fpecies is a fith refembling the tollo in fhape, but 
f much more palatable. From the fore part of each of the two 
f fins on its back, grows a kind of triangular fpur, a little bent, 
¢ byt pound near the back, and terminating in a point. It has a 
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‘ fine glofs; and the hardnefs of a bone. At the root of it is 2 
* foft fpongy fubftance. This fpur or bone, for it refembles both, 
« is fuch a prefent remedy for the tooth-ach, that the point of it 
* being applied to the part affeéted, it entirely removes the pain 
¢ in half an hour. ‘The firft account I had of this fingular virtue 
‘ was from a Frenchman, who was my pilot; but as-reafon 
* would net permit me to give credit, without experience, to a 
* circumftance feemingly fo void of probability, the affeverations 
* of the man incrcafed my defire of putting it to the proof, which 
* I did feveral times, and always with fuccefs. I did not fail to 
* communicate a difcovery of fuch great benefit ; and accordingly 
* feveral of my acquaintance, who laboured ender that excruci- 
‘ ating pain, made trial of it, and found from it the fame happy 
‘ effects ; with this particular circumftance, that foon after the 
‘ application of the bone to the part affected, it became infenfi- 
* ble of pain, a drowfinefs fucceeded, and they awaked free from 
‘ the torture. I obferved that the fpongy fubftance at the root, 
« during the operation, became gradually inflated, and fofter than 
* in its natural ftate, which could not be effected folely by the 
‘ moifture of the mouth, the part put into-it being ¢ompact, hard, 
‘ and fmooth as ivory. I am therefore inclined to think that it 
‘ has an attractive virtue, which extracts the morbific humour, 
« and collects it in the root. ‘The common length of thefe ano- 
‘ dyne fpurs or bones is two inches and a‘half, of which one moi- 
‘ ety, together with the root, is within the body of the fith. 
‘ Each face of the triangle is about four lines in breadth. The 
‘ fith is taken in the fame plenty as the others.’ 

On the whole, we recommend this voyage as the moft accurate 
and ufeful performance of the kind, which we remember to have 


perufed. 
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Arr. V. The Memoirsof a Proteftant condemned to the Gallies of France 
for his religion. Written by himfelf. Comprebending an account of 
the various diftreffes he Juffered in flavery ; and his conftancy in fupport- 
ing ig aloft every cruelty that bigotted xeal could infli, or human nature 
Juftain ; alfa a d: Seription of the gallics, and the fervice in which they 
ar “ aby Hi ed. The whole inter{perfed with anecdotes relative to the 
general hiftory of the times, for a period of thirteen years ; during 
«which the author continued in flavery, till he was at laft fet free, at 
the interceffion of the court of Great Britain. Two vols. Tran- 
Slated from the original, juft publifoed at the Hague, by James Wil- 
lington. 12m0. Pr. 6s. Griffiths, and Dilly, 


HOSE who have been deceived into an admiration of an 
abfolute monarchy, from the magnificence and fplendor 
confpicuous in a flavifh court, may learn to corre& their falfe 
judgments, and to fet-a high value upon the ineftimable wae 
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of liberty# froma perufal of this performance, which in a ftriking 
manner difcovers the iron teeth of defpotic power, We are here 
prefented with a fincere narrative of the moft fhocking barbarities 
exercifed upon innocents’ by a nation that piques itfelf upon hu- 
manity and politenefs. The narration is not only recommendable 
for truth, but has al‘o all the embellifhments of romance, and is 
interfperfed with a great many fhort and entertaining epifodes, con- 
taining the different adventures of other fufferers, fome of which 
ftories, tho’ exciting furprife by bordering on the marvellous, 
cannot, however, be faid to exceed the bounds of probability. 
The attention of the reader is continually kept up by the variety 
of incidents, which are narrated with great perfpicuity and mo- 
defty bythe author, whofe chief defign feems to have been to ex- 
pofe the horrid nature of tyranny, and unchriftian fpirit of the 
Popifh fuperftition. Through the whole there runs that air of 
gaiety and chearfulnefs that accompanies an honeft heart and 
unbroken fpirit, which, after a fevere courfe of undeferved cala- 
mity and diftrefs, at length arrives at the long wifhed-for repofe. 


The author; who we are informed by the tranflator, is fill alive, 


and known to numbers, not cnly in Holland but London, from prudential 
motives thinks. proper to conceal his name, but tells us that he 
was born at B , a little town in the province of P : 
probably Perigord, in the year 1684. His parents, who lived by 
merchandize, were very careful to inftruéct him in the principles of 
the true reformed religion, and a juft deteftation of the errors of 
Popery. The Duke of F , to ingratiate himfelf with the 
court, having in the years 1696 and 1700, brought four jefuits, 
and a regiment of dragoons, into the province of Perigord, and 
begun a moft terrible perfecution againft the Proteftants, the au- 
thor feeing his father dragged to prifon with two of his brothers 
and his fifter, then but children, formed the refolution of aban- 
doning his native country, and tho’ but fixteen years of age fet 
out for Holland, accompanied by one of his friends. After ef- 
caping feveral dangers, the two friends arrived at Mariemburg on 
the frontiers, where they were unhappily difcovered and. carried 
before the magiftrate.’. They were then thruft into a moft fright- 
ful dungeon; and as an addition to their calamities, the curate of 
the parifh obtained the liberty of attempting their converfion ; 
but as they abfolutely refufed to abjure the reformed religion, 
they were foon after condemned to the gallies by an order from 
court. ‘They were favoured, however, by the keeper of the pri- 
fon at Lifle, the common rendezvous of the galley-flaves, and did 
not fet out for Dunkirk till the beginning of the year 1702. From 
this time the author continued employed in the gallies at Dun- 
kirk, till the rit of October, 1712, when the city, according to 
the treaty betwixt Lewis XIV. and Queen Anne, was put into the 
poffeffion of the Englith. The French being then apprehenfive, 
lei} the Efiglith foldiers thould refcue the Proteftant flaves, con- 
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dudiéd them by Realth out of the hatbour to Cafats; @nd frome. 
thence to Havre-de-Grace. Soon after they proceeded to Paris, 
where they were fhut up with about four hundred Spot teves in a hor 
tid dungeon ; and a few weeks after, all of them beimg chained 
fogetlier, were obliged to fet out im the middle of winter on a 
journey to Marfeilles. ‘The Queen of England, in thé niean time, 
warmly interceding at the court of Verfailles; in behalf of all the 
Proteftants condemned to tlie gallies, the following year, in the 
month of June, one hundred and thirfty-fix of them were fet at 
liberty, among whom was the author of the memoifs: The year 
after, all thofe that remained, amounting to near two hwhdred, 
likewife obtained their liberty. 

We fhall give fome fpecimens of our author’s animafed ftile. 
The following is an account of his imprifonment at Lifle before 
he was conducted to Dunkirk : ‘ We were led into the dungeon for 
* galley flaves; an abode the moft frightful that ever my eyes be- 
‘held. Never admitting the fmalleft gleam of light, the unhappy 
* convicts wander about its dampand fpacious confines,not knowing 
‘when it isday, but by the pittance of bread and water; which they 
‘ receive in the morning. Neither lamp nor candle are ever allowed 
* here ; am old mattrafs; fwarming with vermin, the only bed af- 
‘ furded: the only company, that.of wretches foured by their own 
* particular misfortunes into an hatred of their kind. This was 
* the gloomy manfion to which we were configned, where we found 
“above thirty wretches condemned for various crimes; perhaps 
* more unhappy than we, as being. more vicious. 

‘ The prifon was every evening examined by the goaler and four 
‘ turnkeys, attended by a guard confifting of twenty men armed 
‘ with piftols, fwords, and bayonets fixed. They obferved the 
‘ walls and the flooring very narrowly, left we fhould make holes 
‘in them, with a defign of efcaping. One evening, after their 
‘ fearch was over, and as they were retiring, the turnkey, who 
‘ ftaid laft to faften the wicket, condefcended to hold a fhort con- 
* verfation with me, by which I then thought myfelf fot a little 
‘honoured. As he feemed to fmile at what I had to fay, I ima- 
‘ gined the creature fomewhat gentler than the reit of his frater- 
“nity, and had at laft the confidence to afk the bit of candle which 
‘ he had in his-hand, to get rid of part of the vermin with which I 
‘ was incommoded. This was a requeft that inftantly put an end 
‘to our intimacy; he gave me a furly denial, and flapp’d the 
‘wicket in my face; upon which I cried out (though not; as 
‘I fuppofed, in the fellow? s hearing) that I was forry I had not 
‘ fnapped the candle from him, while we were talking together. 
‘ In fhort, I was heard, and the goaler was immediately informed 
‘of my prefumption. The following morning, as my. fellow 

* prifoners were chanting the litany, which they were obliged to 
‘ do, in order to receive a charity the jefuits brought them every 


‘ Tuefday, l alone was abfent. I had been afleep for fortie hours, . 
‘ but 
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« but was, {oon waked by feveral ftrokes giver: me with the flat of 
« 4 fword; upon which I arofe in the utmoft confternation; and. - 
« perceived the goaler and all his attendants ftanding about me. 
« I demanded why they came to ufe me fo ilt? To which I was an- 
« fwered only by a Hotta of blows from the goaler, while the turn- 
« key, my acquaintance, knocked me down with a blow of his 
« fift. As foon as I was up again the goaler bid me follow him, 
¢ which I refufed to. do, till I knew by whofe order’ I was treated 
«in this manner. If I had done amifs, it was not from him, bat 
« the grand provoft, I expected punifhment. Upon this they re- 
« newed their blows, till I fell a fecond time: bat they did not 
« wait till I recovered ; for I was taken by the four turnkeys, under 
« the legs and arms, and carried, or rather dragged, from this prifon 
¢ into another under ground, which'was to be defcended by feveral 
« fteps of ftone ftairs. This ftair-cafe, which might confift of thirty 
« fteps, was terminated at the bottom by an iron door, which 
« opened into the dungeon defigned for me, called the Sorcerer’s 
«cell. I was pufhed in here, gnd the door locked upon me. As 
«I groped along, in this abode of utter darknefs, inorder to find 
‘a pallad to lie on,.I found myfelfhalf-leg deep in water as cold as 
©asice. I ftepped back to the door, where the floor was higher ; 
«and ftill fearching about, I found a little pallad, upon which I 
« threw. myfelf in an agony of diftrefs. But I had not beenin 
« this pofture two minutes, when I ape the water had foaked 
¢ through the pallad. What could Ido? I refigned myfelf to de- 
« fpair, and called on death to deliver me from the mercilefs per- 
‘ fecution of my unfeeling fellow-creatures. Ilooked on -myfeif 
< as buried alive in this dungeon, where the light never penetrated ; 
«and found no comfort but in my afpirations to the Father of 
‘Mercy. Aboutan hour after, the turnkey came with my allow- 
«ance of bread and water, but I flung them both back at him, 
‘and roared out with a tone almoft approaching madnefs, Go 
‘ tell the petty tyrant, your mafter, [ am determined nevar to eat 
‘more, The turnkey retired, and in lefsthan an hour the goaler 
* himfelf came unarmed, with a candle in his hand ; and opening 
* the door of my dungeon, bid me, in a mild tone, to follow him. 
‘IT obeyed, and he.led me into hisownkitchen. I was all covered 
* with dirt and blood, whichflowed from a wound and contufion I 
“had réceived in. my head, being ftruck againft the ftairs, while I 
* was in the hands of the four turnkeys. The goaler ordered the . 
* blood to be wathed off, puta plaifter to the contufion, and gave 
‘me a glafs of fack, which refrefhed me greatly.- He'then gently 
‘ reprimanded me for my imprudence inthe turnkey’s affair ; and 
‘ after breakfafting with him, he led me to a prifon that was nei- 
* ther wet nor dark ; affuring me that, after what hadhappened, it 
* would be highly imprudent to put me. in the common goal. I 
‘begged that I might have my companion with me ; with which 
: requelt, though he did not immediately, he gave me‘ reafon'to 
* hope it might ia time be complied with.’ He 
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He gives us a very ftriking illuftration of the commen proverb, 
the labour of a galley flave; nor is it without reafon that this may 
‘ be reckoned the greateft fatigue that can be inflicted on wretched- 
‘hefs. Imagine fix men chained to their feats, naked as when 
‘ born, fitting with one foot on a block of timber, fixed to the 
‘ footftool or ftretcher ; the other lifted up againft the bench be- 
‘ fore them, holding in their hands an oar of an enormous fize. 
‘ Imagine them lengthening their bodies, their arms ftretched out 
‘to pufh the oar over the backs of thofe before them; who are 
« alfo themfelves in a fimilar attitude. Having thus advanced their 
‘ oar, they raife that end which they hold in their hands, to plunge 
‘the oppofite in the fea; which done, they thtew themfelves back 
‘ upon their benches below, which are fomewhat ftollowed to re- 
«ceive them. None, in fhort, but thofe who have feen them la- 
« bour, can conceive how much they endure: none but fuch could 
« be perfuaded, that human ftrength could fuftain the fatigue which 
‘ they undergo for an hour fucceffively. But what cannot neceffli- 
‘ty and cruelty make men do? Almoft impoffibilities. Certain it 
‘is, that a galley can be navigated in no other manner, but by a 
‘crew of flaves, over whom a comite may exercife the moft un- 
‘ bounded authority. No free man could continue at the oar an 
‘ hour unwearied ;: yet a flave muft fometimes lengthen out his 
‘ toil for ten, twelve, nay, for twenty hours, without the fmalleft 
‘ intermiffion. On thefe occafions the comite, or fome of the other 
‘ mariners, put into the mouths of thofe wretches a bit of bread 
‘ fteeped in wine, to prevent fainting through excefs of fatigue or 
‘ hunger, while their hands are employed upon the oar. At fuch 
‘ times are heard nothing but horrid blafphemies, loud burfts of 
‘ defpair, or ejaculations to heaven ; all the flaves ftreaming with 
‘ blood, while their unpitying tafk-mafters mix oaths and threats, 
‘ and the fmacking of whips, to fill up this dreadful harmony. At 
‘this time the captain roars to the comite to redouble his blows; 
¢ and when any one drops from his oar in a fwoon, which not un- 
‘ frequently happens, he is whipped while any remains of life ap- 
‘ pear, and then thrown into the fea without further ceremony, 
*‘ How much happier is that unpitied wretch, than thofe he leaves 
‘ behind! Perhaps heaven was pleafed to give him all his punifh- 
¢ ment here, with a view of rewarding him with an happy immor- 
‘tality. The burfts of anguifh which I have felt, at feeing 
‘my brother Proteftants thus inhumanly butchered, can never 
‘leave my mind: yet I will ceafe lamenting; they want not my 
‘tears, nor any human compaflion, to add to their prefent 
‘ felicity.’ 

On the sth of September, 1708, his galley had an engagement 
with an Englifh frigate of thirty guns, in which aétion the author 
tells us he efcaped death almoft miraculoufly. Thefe are his 
words; ‘ The manner is too ftrongly imprinted on my poor 


¢ maimed body, for any of the circumftances to ef¢apé my mind. 
‘ The 
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t The frigate < voted being boarded, by dexteroufly tuin- 
* ing to lie on our fide, by which we were expofed to the fire 
© of her artillery, charged with grape fhot. It happened that 
"my feat, on which there were five Frenchmen and one 
* Turk, lay juft oppofite oné of the cannons, which as I rea 
* dily perceived was charged. The two veffels lay fo clofe, 
* that. by raifing my body in the leaft, I could touch this cannon 
« with my hand. A neighbourhood fo terrible, filled us all with 
‘ filent confternation. My companions lay flat on the feat, and 
* in that pofture endeavoured to avoid or rather waited the com- 
* ing blow. I had prefence of. mind fufficient to obferve, that 
* this gun was pointed in fuch a manner, that thofe who lay flat 
* would receive almoft all its contents ; and accordingly was deter- 
* mined to fit upright, fince as I was chained, it was impoflible 
‘ entirely to quit my ftation. In this manner then I awaited 
« death, which however, I had fcarce any hopes of efcaping. 
« My eyes were fixed upon the gunner, who, with his lighted 
‘ match, was employed in difcharging every piece, one after the 
‘ other. I faw him approach near and nearer to the fatal one, 

cand felt all that oppofition of paffions, fo confonant to my cir- 
« cumftances, dread of immediate pain and hope of enfuing hap- 
* pinefs. I lifted my heart to my God, in all the extacy of fer- 
* vent devotion. Have pity, O Father, on my poor foul, and as 
* thou haft allotted me to mourn on earth, may I be comforted 
* with thyfelf inheaven. I now felt ftronger affurances of divine 
‘ mercy, than I had ever before experienced, and looked upon 
© death with philofophic ; nay more, with Chriftian fortitude. I 
* had the conftancy to obferve the gunner apply the lighted 
* match, what followed I only knew by the confequences. ‘The 
* explofion had ftunned me, I was blown from my feat upon the 
* courfier, which was as far as my chain would permit. Here I 
« remained, I cannot fay how long, lying acrofs the body of the 
* lieutenant of the galley, who had been killed fome time before. 
« The fpace, however, muft have been confiderable, as I after- 
« wards gathered from different circumftances. At laft recover- 
« ing my fenfes, and finding myfelf lying upon a dead body, I 
* crept back to my feat. It was night, and the darknefs was fuch, 
* that I could neither fee the blood that was fpilled, nor the car- 
* nage that was heaped around me.’ 

He gives us the following account of his dreadful confinement 
at Paris, before’ he fet out for Marfeilles: * On the 17th of No- 
“ vember, 1712, at three in the afternoon, we arrived at Paris. 
* We were brought to the ¢aftle of Tournelle, formerly an houfe 
* of pleafure belonging to the royal family, but now converted 
‘ into a prifon for galley flaves, of whatfoever crimes convicted. 
« We were condu&ed into this vaft but difmal abode. But hea- 
« vens { what were our apprehenfions upon entering! The ap- 
< pearance of the wretched inhabitants of this fpacious cavern 
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filled -us with horror, particularly as we were going to encreafe 
the defpairing number. I muft confefs that, all accuftomed as 
Lwas to dungeons, : chaitisy bolts, and every inftrument of cru- 
elty, which the tyranny of man has invented, or his. crimes have 
rendered neceflary, I had stot refolution to behold this manfion 
of def{pair without trembling. .As it is impoffible to give an 
adequate idea of it, the reader muft be content with the follow- 
ing faint defcription. 

‘ This prifon, or rather cavern, is round, and of vaft extent, 
The floor is made uneven by large oak beams, which are placed 
at three feet. diftance from.each.other, Thofe beams, are two 
feet and an half thick, and ranged along the floors in fuch a 
manner, that at ‘firft fight they might be miftaken for feats, were 
they not deftined-to, a much more.difagreeable purpofe. To 
thefe aré faftened large-iron chains, a foot and an half long: at 
intervals of two feet from each other; and at the end of each 
chain, is a large ring of the fame metal. When the flave is 
firft brought into, this prifon, he is made to lie along till his 
head touches the beam ; then the ring is put round his neck, and 
fattened by an hammer and anvil kept for the purpofe. As the 
chains are fixed in the beam, at two feet diftance from each other, 
and fome of the beams are forty feet long, twenty men are thus 
chained down in a row; and fo in proportion to the length of 
the beams. In this manner are faftened five hundred wretchesy 
in an attitude certainly enough to melt the hardeft heart. 

‘ Imagine a man unable to ftretch.himfelf along, as the beam 
to which his neck is fixed is too high, and alfo unable to fit or 
ftand upright, as he is chained down too fhort ; in a word, the 
pofture is between fitting and lying ; part of the body on the 
block to which it is chained, and part on the floor ; than which 
fituation nothing can be more incammodious. 

‘In this manner we were chained among the reft, and though 
fufficiently enured to fatigues and hardfhips of every kind, our 
prefent fituation furpaffed, all our former wretchednefs. We 
felt pains beyond expreffion in all our limbs, particularly the 
old men amiong us, who called a thoufand times on death to 
give them eafe, and prayed to God to give them either ftrength 
for the feverity of their trial, or their tormentors compaffion to 
abate their fufferings. 

‘ All night five or .fix fellows walk round the prifon, and un- 
mercifully whip any flave who offers to verft his forrows. With 
refpect to provifions, indeed, there is nothing to complain. of. 
An order of Béguines, called the Grey Sifters, every day, about 
twelve o’clock, bring foup, meat, and bread, which they, diftri- 
bute in fufficient quantities among the prifoners. This order is 
of no long ftanding, and was founded by the fathers of the. 
mifien. Their employment i is to fupply the poor of Paris with 


the neceffaries of life, and to admjnifter any medicines that may 
‘ be 
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* be bia t neceflary. Befide, they have the direStion of feveral 
* ho ae cdr thofe defigned ‘ for foldiers; and by their 


it LD 


« rules are obliged to vifit and affift'the prifonérs. In fome places 
« they aré alfo appointed to inftrué the youth of their own fex 
* in the’ principles of ‘religion. How well they are qualified for 
© this laft employment, the following anecdote will fufficiently 
* evince. — 
‘The Lady Superior, who came every day to diftribute the pro- 
: vifions, one day {topped to hold a conference with me, giving 
« me at the fame time more meat than I had occafion for. This 
* practice fhe confinued at every vifit, till I was at laft rallied by 
« the reft of the ptifouers, « as being the favourite of my Lady Su- 
* Pperior. 
“Once, after giving me my portion of meat, the faid it was a 
* very great pity I was not a Chriftian. And pray madam, faid I, 
* who told you that I am not a Chriftian? Ay, replied fhe, [ 
« know you are a kind of Chriftian;,but then you believe in 
« Moles, do you not? And do not you alfo, madam, believe that 
: ‘Mofes ‘was ‘a grtat prophet? faid I. I believe Mofes a great 
* prophet.! replied’ fhe ; Mofes the impoftor a prophet! that 
* would be good indeed. No, thanks to my parents, I was never 
« guilty of fuch outrageous herefy; and 'I ‘could plainly convince 
*‘you, if you would but liften' to my arguments, that you will be 
% damned fo all eternity, for being thus feduced by Mofes the Im- 
* poftor. I ¢ould not’ forbear fmiling at her ridiculous {kill in ar- 
« gument, bit’ contented myfelf with faying, that there was 
* neither time nor place to difcufs this matter properly, but beg- 
« ged fhe would mention this converfation at her next confeffion ; 
* ‘and her confeffor, if he happened‘to have more learning than 
‘ the, would fhew her that what fhe now faid of Mofes was finful.” 
"Phe authér, after having finithed his Memoirs, gives us a de- 
Seription of a galley,’ with an account of the yfual occupation of the flaves 
in winter whén the galley is laid up, and concludes with a Differtation 
‘on the ufefulnefs of ‘gallies to a fate preferably to hips of war, which, 
upon’ perufal we-find, ought rather to be intitled, The Ufefulnefs 
Of gallies' to a ftate in comparifon of fhips of war. - He likewife 
defcribes the manner of rowing a galley, and tells us, ‘ That the 
* voice is never ufed in exercifing the crew, the whiftle gives all 
* dire€tions, which is perfectly underftood by the equipage and 
* Crew 5: this is a language ‘that a little ufe quickly teaches. The 
“ comites, who receive-their direétions from the captain, give all 
* orders. The names of different parts of the galley, of \the offi- 
* cers of diftin@tion are all particularized by different notes. Thofe 
_‘ who hear, but do not underftand thefe founds, are generally 
* pleafed with the comite’s expertnefs in blowing. I remember 
* once one of our comites kept a parrot in a cage on board, who 
“ imitated ‘fo exaétly all the notes of the whiftle, that we were 


* often’ put out, and executed things contrary to command. At 
a = 
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« Jaft the captain gave orders to have this animal removed, but 
‘ not before there were fome ftripes received by thofe who were 
‘ fools enough rather to obey a bird than their officers. 

‘It need not furprize the reader to hear of the cruelties of the 
< comites to their crew, it is their trade ; a trade to which they 
‘ have been bred from their youth. I may add alfo it is their 
* duty, as a, galley can be navigated by no other mean$. They 
“ can, and perhaps ought to be excufed. But to fee the fuperior 
© officers, men generally of breeding and family, cruel to the 
‘ flaves, and continually iffuing new orders of punifhment to 
« creatures, whofe meannefs fhould render them unworthy of their 
« leaft concern: to fee fuch, I fay, cruel, is what muft furprize 
« the reatler. Nothing, however, more true than that it is fo. To 
‘ give anexample. At the time we went to attack the Englith fri- 
‘ gate already mentioned, as the officers feared fhe would efcape 
“ by fayour of the night, the crew of flaves were forced as much 
‘ as poflible. The lieutenant of our galley gave the comite or- 
‘ ders to itrike without mercy. The comite was apprehenfive that 
‘we fhould never be able to come up with the frigate before 
‘ night-fall. ‘To which the lieutenant, more brutal than he, re- 
‘ plied, that if they did not come up, he, the comite, fhould be 
‘ hanged on the-yard-arm.’ Strike without mercy ; if your blows 
“ cannot animate, at leaft they will intimidate. I have feen, con- 
« tinued he, a comite in the galleys of Malta, cut off a flave’s arm, 
‘ and ufe it as an inftrument of punifhment upon the reft of the 
‘ crew. Whether he advifed our comite, by this ftory, to an imi- 
‘ tation of fo barbarous an example, I fhall not take upon me to 
‘ affert; but certain it is, providence feemed to punifh his cruelty, 
‘ as he was killed the very firft broadfide.’ 

The tranilation we think is fpirited and correé&, we having met 
with only one or two trifling inaccuracies. In vol. ii. page 11445 
the author is made to fay, ‘If the miffionaries fhould be apprized 
‘ of our detention, they might accufe us to the king of difobe- 
« dience to his orders, which it would be no eafy matter to excul- 
« pate” ‘To exculpate a crime is a very extraordinary expref- 
‘ fion.’ 


~ + ‘a 





Art. VI. An Eftimate of the Manners and Principles of the Timas. 
By the author of the Effay on the CharaGeriftics. Vol. Ild. 80. 
Pr. 4s. Davis. , : 


W HEN an author has written himfelf ixto a tolerable degree 
of reputation, which in this whimfical age fometimes 
happens to men of very moderate abilities, he generally goes to work 
to unweave the cobweb, and write himfelf out again. Whether 
the author of the Eftimate has any fuch defign we will not pretend 
to determine ; certain however it is, that the ftream of public ap- 
' plaufe 
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plaufe does not feem to run fo violently in favour of the dofgtor’s 
youngeft child as it did of his elder hope, | 


Nor wol. the Jecond reign like vol. the firft. 


The author affures us in his firft fentence, that ‘had the firft 
_ *.volume of this work met with a lefs favourable reception 
‘ (that is, if it had not run through fix editions) a fecond had not 
‘ been offered to its perufal.? By the motto prefixed he feems 
indeed to infinuate, that he had met -with very hard fate (though 
few modern writers we believe have experienced fo good) 4e wraps 
himfelf up bowever in the integrity of his intentions, and in thofe unde- 
Served honours which have been done his little work, both in his own and 
in foreign countries. His defign in this continuation is, he informs us, 
to criticife his own writings (which the reader will fee he has done 
with a very gentle hand) to retract his miftakes, prove fome points, 
and illuftrate others, reply to the capital objections made to his 
fyftem ; and, laftly, to fhew us fome confequences which may 
fairly be deduced from his principles, and which were purpofely 
omitted in the.firft part, 

Such is the defign and intention of this little oftavo of 265 pages, 
the fubftance of which might poffibly have been contained in a 
much fmaller compafs. Great part of it is taken up in repairing the 
breaches made from time to time by the critics in the old edifice, 
and the reft in props and buttraffes to fupport it, with a fmall addi- 
tional building at the end. In order to fecure to himfelf the greater 
deference and refpe&, our author makes his fecond entrance on 
the public ftage leaning on two venerable ftaffs, Machiavel and 
Sit William Temple. 'Thefe are quoted and requoted, and, to fay 
the truth, are of infinite fervice to our author, in extending to a 
faleable fize this otherwife thin and flimfy volume, -The pene- 
trating Machiavel however is, in this writer’s opinion, fometimes in 
the wrong. For inftance, Mackiavel fays, “‘ As good cuftoms 
** cannot fubfift without good laws, fo good laws cannot be exe- 
«* cuted without good cuftoms.” *’The latter part of this fentence 
* (fays our author) is a great truth: the former part is a vulgar 
‘ error. So long as the caufes of corrupt manners are abfent, 
* good manners preferve themfelves without laws, or with bad 
* laws. Good laws are only then neceffary, as the means of pre- 
« vention, when corrupt manners or cuftems take place.’ 

Thus, in this particular, we fee the author of the Eftimate dif- 
fers from his favourite, though he has not condefcended to tell 
us why. In 4is opinion, good manners may preferve themfelves 
without laws, or with bad laws. But it were. as eafy to fay with 
Machiavel, that they can mot: for if it be true that the race of 
man is as the philofopher fays, proclive ad lubidinem, it is moft pro- 
bable that the beft manners and principles would not long remain 
or fubfift in any kingdom without laws to enforce them, and pre- 
vent the irruption of evil. However it be, Dr. B—, as he has 
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produced no arguments in favour of ‘his opinion, only begs the 
queftion, and leaves the merits of it ftill undecided. 

In our author’s third fection, which contains remarks on the 
fpirit of liberty, he has broached an opinion concerning it, which 
is in our opinion rather whimfical and abfurd. «J t may not /per- 
« haps, fays he, (and indeed it would be ftrange if it fhoild) fufficienth 
« gratify the felf-efteem of a true Englifthman, to be told, that the 
« root of this fair plant is no other than a certain impatience of 
‘ controul, arifing from a fpirit of chagrin; which hath, for its 
« original caufe, the foil, food, winds, and climate.’ 3 

Thus, according to this gentleman’s. notion, if we fhould chance 
to change the fharp air and roaft beef of old England for the mila . 
breezes of Montpellier, with foup and bouillie, fora few years, we 
fhould become as arrant Frenchmen in principle as ever bowed 
the neck to Lewis le Grazd. < * Shift the inhabitants of each king- 
« dom into the other’s place, and, in another generation, the po- 
« fterity of the flaves would become freemen; and thofe of the 
* freemen, flaves.’ Bhs | 

In our author’s remarks on the fpirit of humanity, he has en- 
deavoured (as he feems very unwilling to allow we have one virtue 
left) to leffen the merit of it, by attributing it to a bad caufe. It 
all proceeds, fays he, from effeminacy. «Effeminacy begets cow- 
« ardice, and a dread of enduring and fuffering of every kind. 
« Minds thus conftituted are eafily moved by the apparent fuffer- 
¢ ings of others: hence, where oppofite paffions prevail fot; 
< pity is generally ftrong in women : and hence pity, orhumanity, 
« is the natural growth of an effeminate nation ; that is, of a na- 

' * tion 


* We always thought, till now, that the fpirit of liberty, in this 
country, is of foreign growth, and was introduced. with that: free go- 
vernment which the Saxons brought in from the continent. But per- 
haps the acute Eftimator will obferve, that the foil, foods, winds and 
climate, of Lower Germany, from whence our Saxon anceftors came, 
alfo gave them their fparie of liberty. I fuppofe alfo the fame caufe 
will account for the {pirit of liberty in ancient Greece, in Italy, at 
‘Tyre, at Carthage. If travellers fay true, we find wonderful in- 
fiances of the fpirit of liberty among the uncultivated tribes of In- 
dians in America, and Negroes in Africa. If we enquire the reafon, 
the Eftimator’s /oil, focds, winds and climate, will wonderfully clear 
up the matter : for no doubt, there is abundant evidence to prove 
that the food and the climate of all the nations who have ever been 
famous for a /pirit of liberty are the /ams.—The Eftimator muft allow 
every honeft Englifbman to think, that were the Britith freedom and 
the inhabitants of Britain to be eftablifhed in France. they might 
flourith there, in fpite of the foils, foods, winds, and «.imate;, which 
caufes did not hinder the French themfelves from being freemez, till a 
| Richelieu, and a Louis XIV. trampled on the liberties of their country, 
which they would equally have done, in every one’s opinion except our 
author’s, even if the fol, foods, winds and climate, had been as fa~ 
vourable ¢. the fpirit of liberty as thofe of England are {aid to be, 
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* tion which refembles women.’ The ‘plain’ Englith ‘of which 

reel compliment to the fair {ex is this, ‘ Womién are very weak and 
foolith, and therefore charitable and compaffionate, “Men Srenow 
as foolith as women, and therefore they are 0’ too. in ys 

What this writer has remarked in his feGiion of the prefent ruling 
motives to marriage, and their effeéts on thanners and principles, has 
nothing i in it néw or ftrikin ng being only the' echo of ta:table 
chat, ‘the ftale comp laint o fitdtia e without: love, dnd’ in 
general of children facrificed 1 to iiferett and ambition; which we 
have heard over and over, , and will be repeated as long’as the world 
lafts, ‘The doétor’s remarks 0 on ‘thoderntravelling are equally trite 
and unneceflary ; ; acquainting us that youth fhould not* be : per- 
mitted ‘to wander abroad in Rischat wonder and Ctiriofity,’ in 
: thofe countries where they imbibe’ Inaxims,’ ‘political; moral, and 
religous, eflentially oppofite to thof’ Which dre’ thé’ main’ foun- 
« dations of the ftability of our public ftate.’ Thu’ fraught with 
¢ mifchievous, inftead “of wholefome prejudices, our young mén 
« of quality return, at once the ¢ontemnets' and thé contempt 6f 
* their own wifer countrymen.’ In ‘ordér more direftly, ‘as ‘our 
author expreffes himéelf, to mark the character of ' the times, He 
tells us a moft melancholy circuimftance, viz. “that the: harpfi- 
by chord, an inftrument of power and compafs, Is now going out 
< of ufe ; the guitar, a trifling inftrument ‘in itfelf, and generatly 
. now, taught in ‘the moft i igniorant | and trifling 1 manner, is ‘adopted 
* in its p ace : while the theorbo and: lute,” the ‘noblett,- becaufe 
< the of expreffive and pathetic of all accompariements, ‘are 
‘ altogether laid afide. What ‘is the reafon of this * Becaufe the 

guitar is a plaything : for a child; the harpfichord and lute re- 

¢ quire application.” 

e fhould never pérhaps have difcovered, but for this writer, 
that harpfichords are going out of ufe ; we would advife the ladies 
however, as they value their reputations, to ftick clofe to their fpin- 
nets, as we apprehend, atter this fevere denuntiation, it would be 
dangerous even for a countefs'to be feen with a * ‘guitar. 

The next important difeovery’ miade by this fevere and pene- 
trating writer is, that men no longer Tove women which, were it 
true, would indeed be a melancholy tonfideration: « The wo- 
« men (fays he) finding themfelves’ neglected bythe mén, chufe 
that fyitem of manners which is moft agreeable to their own views 
“ and pafiions. 

“ But ftill it may be afked, why do they fix in a fyftem of man- 
‘ ners, which mankind naturally abhor ? This too, with the good 
* leave of my fair countrymen; I muit (in quality of cenfor) be 
* fo unpolite -as to explain. It is a well known maxim, that ne- 

Y4 | Dit ceflity 


a 


* Quere, Whether, if a fkilful hand could be found (if a reverend 
doftor’s fo much the better) that could make an‘ additional ftring, 
the guitar might not ftill be rendered a'tolerable intrume.at ? 
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‘* ceffity hath no law. Hence that male-infenfibility, which mo- 

. defty cannot attract, impudence (if it can) muft allure or take 
‘ by violence. Thus you fee how naturally the Fribbles and the 
‘ Daffodils have produced the Meffalinas of our time.’ 

Thus are the poor ladies brought in for a fhare of the doétor’s 
indignation, which falls indeed very heavily on all ranks and de- 
grees; for, like another Drawcanfir, he fpares neither friend nor 
foe, men nor women, laity norclergy. Mafters, * fervants, ftatef- 
men, lawyers, univerfities ; almoft every rank and profeffion falls un- 
der his cenfure, which is in many places, in our opinion, very unjuft. 

Page 94. we find the following words, ‘ The principles of re- 
¢ ligion and virtuous honour, tho’ both of them falutary and ex- 
* cellent, yet they do not fo totally difengage the mind from the 
‘ views of felf-love, as the principle of pure and genuine public 
‘ fpirit..Had we met with this remark in lord Shaftfbury, who 
wrote profefledly with a view to depreciate the motives to virtuous 
conduct drawn from religion, we fhould not have been furprifed : 
but we are greatly aftonifhed to find a doétrine fo injurious to 
chriftian virtue fall from the pen of a chriftian divine, efpecially 
when he muft know, that not many years ago a certain author of 
his acquaintance, undertook to anfwer lord Shaftfbury’s charge, and 
to thew, iti oppofition to him, that. the highéft pitch of difin- 
terefted condué is perfectly confiftent with our acting under the 


principles of religion. —We refer the author of the E/fimate therefore 


to the author of the Effay on the CharaGeriffics, for a full confutation 
of the above doétrine, which may well become a writer, who, ac- 
cording to the eftimator, hath for feveral years abufed and infulted 
the moft effential principles of chriftianity, but-comes with a very bad 
grace from the reverend eftimator himfelf, 

Our 


* What this writer has faid concerning the manners of fervants. in 
the prefent age, it is but juftice to him to acknowledge, is very fit 
and proper, and expreffed with that warmth and indignation which 
their fhameful licerttioufnefs fo highly. deferves, . 

‘ They commonly (fays he) have the vices of their mafters, without 
* their fenfe of decency to curb or difguife them : and tho’, among 
* the higher ranks, a regard to decency will fometimes fecure the ap- 
‘ pearnners of virtue, where the reality exifts not; yet, among the 
* lower departments of a family, ’tis certain, that nothing but a fenfe 
of religion can fecure either the reality or the appearance. How 
different a feene does almoft every modern great family afford, from 
thofe of the ancient nobles of our country, where the mafter was the 
father, inftruétor, and friend of his fervants, and had a generous 
regard to their morals, principles, and real welfare? I need hardly 
tell the world, that they are now generally left to the workings 
of unbridled paffions, heightened by idlenefs, high living, and dif- 
folute example. What can be the refylt of this madnefs, but pro- 
fligacy, in its excefs? Or what can come forth from fuch fcenes of 
unprincipled licentioufnefs, but pick-pockets, proftitutes, thieves, 
¢ highwaymen, and murderers ? Thefe are’your triumphs, O Baling 
§ broke, Tindal, Mandeville, Morgan, Hume . 
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Our author fpeaks, p. $8. with a ‘becoming’ feverity of the 
writers of fuch books as tend to overturn religion, and alls their 
publithers pe/ts of /ociety.—We believe few will deny this ; but mahy 
will be apt to put a hard queftion to our author, by afking him, ~ 
Who is to be looked upon as ‘the greateft peft of fociety —the 
writer, who, tho’ he attacks the principles of religion, writes only 
to a few metaphyfical readers, or the writer who publithes a 
treatife level to all capacities, in which the moft hideous piéture is 
drawn of his fellow fubjeéts : the community to which he belongs 
‘is libelled without any regard to truth and decency, ‘and held up 
to the view of the neighbouring nations, as loft to every generous, 
manly, and virtuous principle; a nation of poltroons, and on the 
very brink of deftruction, by our. degenerate mannefs ?——That 
we may not be thought to have mifreprefented our author,we thall 
here fubjoin a fhort abftra& of his character of the’ prefent inhabi- 
tants of his own country; a charaéter which every true Englith- 
man will read with indignation, and every Frenchman with joy 
‘and triumph. 

1. The three great principles, which fway the manners of men 
—thofe of religion, honour, and public fpirit, are not tobe found 
amongft us, p. 82—94. ? 

2. National capacity, both with refpet to our civil and our poli- 
tical leaders, and to our military ones, is no more, p. ¥03—114. 

3. The national fpirit of defence, and a fpirit of military bonour, is 
loft ; confequently a militia will be ufelt/s, p. 125—155.: 

4. The armies of Great-Britain are fallen into difgrace sad the 
effeminacy of our officers, p. 165. 

5+ Our fea- officers are bufied in the gainful trade of éstchin? 
prizes, and without profpec of gain, our fleet will mot fight at all, 
p- 175—178- 

6. Our charity and humanity is the effe& of cowardice, p. 40. 

. Our univerfities fend home their ftudents laden with ignorance 


ail vice, p. 65. 
8, Our principal clergy are generally given up to pleafure and 


gain, p. 119. 
9. From the very nature of our renEre, it isin danger of being 


overwhelmed by popery. 

. 10. The ruling character of the men is spiiaseiniy Selfifone{;, fell A 
infenfibility, &¢.——Modefty,' gentlenefs, and amiable demeanour in the 
women are no more; our fair countrywomen are Mefalinas. In 
fhort, the daughters of Britain are no longer cbapie nor ber fons 
waliant, p. 81, 82. 

~The above picture of Great-Britain is faithfully ‘extra&ted from 
the very extraordinary book now under confideration; a picture 
which, if indeed copied from the life, could only haye been copied 
at a time of public danger, by an injudicious hand—to fay no 
worfe ; but which, if ot copied from the life, but only the cae 


ricatura of a fatiyical ‘dawber, muft be read with the utmoft in. 
dignation, 
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dignation, and can ferve no purpofe but to difcourage and dif- 
hearten thofe who with well to our happy conttitution, render 
England ridiculous and contemptible to foreigners, and give en- 
couragement to our powerful enemy, to hazard every attempt to 
invade and enflaye us; and who will think no fcheme too dan- 

rous which is to put in execution againft a nation without fpirit 
of defence, and whofe military leaders both by fea and land have 
no capacity, courage, or public fpirit. The infamous letters 4 
Sh e, and the Eftimate of the prefent Times, will be read wi 
pleafure in France; and for the fame reafons the writers of them, 
and their publithers, will be looked upon as the pefts of fociety } ip 
England, and as the venders of poifon of a more deadly kind than is 
to be met with in the metaphyfical attacks upon figs, that 
have difgraced the pens of Bolingbroke and Hume, which are a fort 
of poifon few perfons will be in any danger of f{wallowing, and 
which, tho’ they may do fome immediate mifchief, in the end ge- 
nerally produce good to fociety, and give occafion to our War- 
durtons, our Lelands, and our Adamjfes, to extend the influence of 
religion by judicious defences of it. 

‘ To rail at the times at large, (this writer acknowledges, fee 
* his firft vol. p. 15.) can anfwer no good purpofe, and . Srnny 
* arifeth froma Me of knowledge or a want of honefty.’ 
are his own words; and furely to rail at bodies of men Hs s 
held refpectable, efpecially where truth is not on his fide to juftify 
him, is neither candid por judicious. What then fhall we fay to this 
gentleman’s very cavalier treatment of the two univerfities : ? He 
tells us (fee p. 69.) that ‘ the young men of rank in both uni- 
« verfities do nothing, and that the governors and tutors connive 
‘ at this idlenefs and ignorance, on.purpofe the better to make 
* their court to idle fons and weak mothers, and gain preferment,. 
He fays, indeed, ‘that in one of thefe, (tho’ he does not 
* think proper to tell us which) this fatal practice is wearing off.” 
A charge of fuch a nature, and againft a body of men hitherto held 
in fome efteem, ought furely to have been founded on ftri& truth, 
We will affirm, however, (confining ourfelves in this remark to 
the univerfity of Cambridge) that what is here advanced is an 
abfolute falfhood. Young men of fortune will perhaps always be 
Jefs traétable than others, and both from the indulgence and ex- 
ample of their parents more inclined to idlenefs, luxury, and 
extravagance ; but thefe obftacles to improvement are induftrioufly 
guarded againft and removed, by the mafters and tutors of the 
feveral colleges, as far as the degeneracy of the times will permit, 
the pupils diligently inftru&ed in every branch of ufeful know- 
Jedge, their faults and omiffions punifhed with proper feverity ; 
and there are at this inftant young noblemen and gentlemen of 
the higheft rank in this place, who are as much diftinguifhed by 
their genius, learning and affiduity, as by their birth and fortune, 


Notwithftanding which, let us hear what this popular declaimer 
, has 
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has obferved concerning thief two: ifluftrious feminaries of edus 
cation. 

‘ To think juftly, (fays he) to awrite well, to fpeak agteeably, 
‘ate the three great ends of acddethic irftru@ion. The univerfi=’ 
ties will excufe mie, if I obferve, that both are, in one refpe or 
other, defective in thefe thtte capital points of education. While 
in Cambridge the general application is tarhed altogether on 
aon knowlédge, With little régard to polife letters, tafte, 

r ftyle: in Oxford, ‘the whidle attdtitidn is direéted towards 
claffical correétnefs, without atty foutid foundation Taid in fevere 
reafoning and -philoféphy yin Cambridge atid in Oxford, the 
« art of fpeaking agreeably is fo far from being taught, that ‘it is 
‘ hardly talked or thought of. Thefe defeéts naturally produce 

- dry uhaffecting compofitiotis in the one; fuperficial tafte and 
‘'‘buétile elegance'in the other’; utigracious or dffeéted fpeéch i in, 
* both.’ 

At ‘Cambridge, the doétor affures us, the application is turned 
altogether on fpeculative knowledge, with little regard to polite let- 
ters. Nothing can be more falfe or injurious than this pofitive and 
dogmatical affertion : for the Belles kitres, it is iniverfally:known, 
now are, and for many years palt have been taught there, with 'the 
utmoft care and affiduity. Scholarfhips, exhibitions, premiums, 
every kind of honour and reward are daily beftowed on the young 
proficients in‘ polite letters, and claffical knowledge is in the 
higheft efteem in this univerfity. The author of the Eftimate is, 
we believe, himfelf acquainted with fome * young men of the 
firft charaéter for tafte and genius brought up’hére, whofe per- 
formances have refle€ted the higheft honourfon ‘the place of ' their 
education, What therefore ‘could induce him to: ‘propagate fuch 

an 2pparent untruth is beyond our comprehénfionis, 

” the art of [peaking agreeably, we are likewife told; is hardly taught 
or thought of in either of the univerfities, which is equally true with 
his firft compliment. In one of them (we fpeak this of our own 
knowledge) this art is both taught and thought of ;-in the prin- 
cipal colleges public {peaking ‘is conftantly praétifed, declamations 
are repeated 1 in the chapels, and proper rewards and encoura 
ments given to the beft orator. From this exereife the néblemen 
of rank and fortune (though our author has afferted the contrary) 

are 


SSS BY XX. 


* We would afk this: gentleman, whether, when he talks of the 
dry unaffecting compofitions of the Cambridge writers, he had not for- 
got fome of f his friends, oF whether he has-ever heard of fuch men as 
Plurd, Gray, Mafon, &c.? We would afk him likewife what uni- 
verfity boafts the honour of educating the greateft of all moral, poli- 
tical, poetical, and tragical writers, the author of the E/ay on Satire, 
the £ ayo on the Chara&eriftics, Barbaroffa, Athelfian, and above all, the 
univerfally admired and bepraifed E/fimates of the manners and prin: 
“giples of the times ? 
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are not exempted; but, on the other hand, more particularly 

exhorted to excel in, as moft neceflary to them in future life. 

+ Upon the whole, we will venture to affert, and defy our au- 
thor to prove the contrary, that in fpite of his igf dixit, there are 

many fevere reafoners and philofophers in Oxford ; and perhaps 

ftill more polite fcholars in Cambridge——very good fpeakers, and 

excellent writers in both. 

As this writer has made fo free with the univerfities in general, 
we are not furprifed to find him falling foul on the individuals in 
them; and amongft thefe the poor proftfors have once more fallen 
under his difpleafure. ‘The writer sas been informed (fays he) 
‘ that much exception has been made, (and furely with great reafon) 
* to what he affirmed concerning the univerfity profefforfhips.’ In 
order therefore to make amends for paft abufe, he now loads them 
with a little more. ‘ It was never meant (fays he) to be affirmed, 
‘ that the public lectures of profeflors fhould be the only means of 
‘ inftruction in the academic education. This practice is well 
* known to be very infufficient, in all foreign univerfities where it 

takes place. On the other hand, neither can the private lectures 
of college tutors be of fufficient power, for the reafons affigned 
in the firft volume. A union of thefe, therefore, feems to be 
the true and effectual fyftem. College tutors fhould, inftruct 
their pupils; but college tutors themfelves ought to be overfeen, 
and perhaps inftructed, by the profeffors in their feveral depart- 
ments; who ought to be men of fingular capacity and emi- 
nence, appointed: for this great purpofe. The univerfities, 1 in 
this important circumftance, would do well to confider the ftate 
of the great fchools. What a maim would thofe of Eton and 
Weltminfter receive, fhould the head mafters defert the duties 
of their ftation, and leave their boys to the blind direction of 
every pert affiftant ? The heads of colleges, indeed, might ftand 
here in the place of the profeffors, or at leaft aid them in this 
.important tafk : and it were much to be wifhed, that, inftead of 
a perpetual attention to cards, tea, fumptuous entertainments, 
and parties of pleafure, thefe: gentlemen would now and then 
recollect what was the original purpofe of college government.’ 

Here this learned gentleman informs us, in verbo Jacerdotis (a 
fecret we were before unacquainted with) that the profeffor’s duty 
and bufinefs is to overfee and inffru the tutors; a tafk which, we 
will anfwer for them, they were never aware of, as the injun¢tion 
will be found in no ftatutes but in thofe of Dr. B——. This 
writer, however, a little after (that he may have the pleafure of 
contradi¢ting himfelf, to fave others the trouble) acknowledges, 
that the heads of colleges might fand in the place of the profefors. Thus, 
at laft, he helps off his friends the prof ifors ; and, as fome gentle- 
men att with regard to their livings, puts in a curate to do the 
duty, and the bufinefs is over. 
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That al] which might be done by proféfors, tutors, * mafters, Sc. 
is mot done muft be acknowledged ; tho’ in regard to the frf# very - 
good reafons might be affigned, which would thoroughly excul- 
pate thofe gentlemen, /éd nunc non eft his locus. Int the mean time 
we cannot help thinking (tho’ our author fays the conttary) that in 
his obfervations on this head perfonal inveGive is rather intended than 
public good: his alma mater is certainly not much obliged to him 
for all his malevolent afperfions ; and if any Cambridge poet hada 
mind to retort upon him, the example of Nero who murdered his 
mother might furnifh him with matter to point an epigram on 
this occafion. . 

It was frequently obferved of the celebrated Dr. Swift (and he 
has himfelf acknowledged it in the verfes on his own death) that 
he was famous 


For hating thofe of his own cloth. 


Great wits, like other great men, are always moft induftrioufly 
imitated: the Eftimator, we fuppofe, in order to copy the dean, 
has lavifhed his fatire with profufion on his brethren the clergy, 
in this as well as in the preteding volume. In the firft we are 
told (fee vol. I. p. 84.) that ‘ they are become the contempt of thofe 
‘ who are become the contempt of Europe.’ In the fecond vol. 
we are informed that they are univerfally hated and defpifed. A 
little after this the Eftimator tells us, ¢ they are neither better nor 
* worfe than other men, and are carried along in the generah 
« ftream of manners ;’ and yet, (to fhew how frequently this 
writer can contradi& himfelf within a page or two) turn over the 
leaf and you will find, in regard to this fame clergy, that ‘ with 
« all their defects and frailties, the writer is of opinion, that, among 
« the middle ranks of this profeffion, there is more regard to duty, 
‘ more open and undefigning hofpitality, more unaffected gene- 
* rofity, as well as charity and piety, than in any other order of 
« men now in being.” Unfortunately (in this refpeét) for this vio- 
lent declaimer againft the clergy, it happens that he is himfelf a 
clergyman : his charges therefore againft them have (as he here informs 
us) been retorted upon himfelf. He is faid to defpife the duties of bis 
parifh, and wander about to every feene of falfe gaiety, like thofe whont 
he cenfures for the fame condué&t. He fpends a few leaves there- 
fore in making his apology, and, after acknowledging the truth 
of the fact (which could not be denied) he alledges in his defence, 

that 


* What Dr. B—— has faid concerning the mafters of colleges is 
an affertion as falfe as impudent. ‘The greateft part of them are men 
of grave and refpeftable charaéters, employed in a manner very dif- 
ferent from that deftribed by the Eftimator. Thofe amongift them 
who participate the pleafures of focial life, and mingle more with the 
‘world, do it with a becoming decency, and generally with a proper 
regard to their rank and profeffion. We 
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that without * feing the world, he could never paint the man- 
ners of it; and that if he qrit only from the clofet nobody would 
lithcn to him, ‘ There is an.effential diftin@ion (fays he) between the 
“ prewof of an army, who goes out on duty, and the maxrauders, 
* whom he hangs upon the next tree.’ 

We little expected to find a writer, not without fome fhare of 
vanity, thus modeftly comparing himfelf to a common hangman. 
Provof is indeed a genteel French name, but means no more than 
an Englith jack-catch. The fimile, howeyer, is in our opinion, like 
half the fimilies. we meet with, very xglike; for the hangman of an 
army never tucks up any but thofe who deferve it ; whilft our po- 
litical jack-catch gibbets all that come in his way, and hangs his 
maurauders, guilty or not guilty, on every tree. 

What our author advances in his fourth fe&tion of his fecond 
book, of the different genius and permanency of Popery and Pro- 
teftantifm, as it is a fubjeét very extenfive, requires more time for 
confideration than we can at prefent {pare ; we fhall only obferve, 
that, in our opinion, though his premifes are true, his conclufion 
from them is to the laft degree wrong and unjuft. The conf- 

wence, as Prior fays, limps falfe behind. We make no doubt 
Sat this part of the Eftimator’s work will foon be confuted by 
fome one amongft the friends of .Proteftantifm, who are as well 
fatisfied as ourfelves, that there is very little danger (notwith- 
ftanding ‘all that is faid in this bog) of its being oyerwhelmed (as 
our Eftimator foretells). by modern Paopery. 

The Eftimator’s additional remarks concerning the army, navy, mi- 
litia, marine foeiety, &c. are flight and fuperficial. In his reflections 
on the future effects of parliamentary influence on the. balance of 
power, he endeavours to alarm us with ridiculous and unneceflary 


‘fears of a deftructive Arifecracy, which he feems, to think is making 


large ftrides towards us: but this gentleman, it is now uniyer- 


-fally allowed, has a remarkable talent at raifing phantoms and 


bugbears, and then frightening himfelf and the world with the hi- 
deous fpeétacle. Upon the whole, the writer of the Eftimate 
feems greatly to refemble thofe modern enthyfiaftic preachers 
amongit us, who are perpetually terrifying their audience with the 
fears of death, and the terrors of hell-fire. In the fame manner, 

as 


* This writer tells us, he is not only a parochial but a national 
preacher, and muft underftand his fubjeét before he ta/és upon it. Thus 
we fee the poor doétor is under an abfolute neceflity of drudging thro’ 
the round of fafhionable folly. If he fhould hereafter therefore 
affume the character of a national reformer alfo, we mult not be fhock’d 
or furprifed to find him, when he comes into his /arger diffri@, in the 
purlieus of Covent-Garden, where his bufinefs will naturally call him, 
vifiting, like the illuftrious A B r, the honfes of civil 





reception, only with the hopes of finding his pupils there, and turn 
ing them from the error of their ways. | va 
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4s this political Weiifdld attetipts in every page to plunge us 
into abfolite defpair. 
‘To take us amenids, however, in the conclufion, for‘dll that hag 
beeh faid againft the yood people of England in their feveral fta- 
tions, he acknowlédgés (and a comfort it is to us to find) that 
there are ftill tao left, and two only, to fave us, viz. one preag 
minifler, and one good political writer. Who the firft, is we need 
not acquaint our readers, who wilt eafily diftinguifh in this writer’s 
topy the features of a truly great man; tho’ they will at the fame 
time think it is no flattering picture, nor equal in beauty to the 
amiable origitial. In régard to the /econd, they will not perhaps 
fo eafily guefs at him ; it tuffis Out, however, to be no other than 
this writer himfelf, even the ‘great and infallible Dr. B 5 
‘whofe own pompous encomium, drawn by his own ‘impartial hand, 
and crowh’d with a quotation from his own ‘poem, concludes the 
book. 

In this laft charaéter he tells us, amorigft other things that ‘ fuch 
* a writer (humbly meaning Aim/e/f) would pleafe the brave; afto« 
+ nifh the weak, difguft and confound the guilty ;’ ‘that ‘his free 
* and uncénquéred fpitit would look down with contempt on views 
of intereft, When’ they came in-competition with views of duty ;’ 
with a great deal more to this purpofe; He informs us; notwithwith- 
ftanding that, with all this merit and integrity; ie fhould be very 
fil treated, abufed, reviled, and defamed, arid ‘ charged by fcribbling 
« fycophants with plunging a riation’in defpair.” Alas! poor Dr. 
B———! it is impoffible to rédd this gentlemian’s miferable come 
plaint, without calling to mind the diftrefs of Jack Falftaff, when 
he cries out, * There are but two honeft men in the world, and one of 
© them is fat and grows old.’ 

To put an end to our remarks on this book, we fhall only 
add, that if in our obfervations on it, we may be thought to have 
treated the author with fome degree of feverity, it is no more than 
‘what our regard to truth exaéted, and his own treatment of others 
deferved from us. Dr. B has himfelf acquainted us, ‘that 
his book has been read and admired in foreign countries; the Criti- 
cal Review may likewife fome day or other, for aight we know, 
find its way thither ; if it fhould, what here have been faid, more 
particularly with regard to this writer’s falfe account of ‘the ftate 
of our univerfities, may be of fome fervice, and af as an anti- 
dote againft the poifon. The more popular a> writer is, 
the more dangerous, becaufe his errors are adopted, his falfe- 
hoods believed, and the world apt, like Mirabel in the comedy, to 
fall in love even with his faults. It is therefore very fit, that fome 
impartial and unprejudiced readers fhtould ftep in on fuch occa- 
fions : this office we have endeavoured fairly and candidly to per- 
form, and fubmit our critique to the judgment ahd determina- 
‘tion of the public, 
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Upon the whole, therefore, we cannot but think that the Z/f« 
mate of the manners and principles of the times has been greatly over- 
rated with regard to its real and intrinfic merit; that the chief ex- 
cellency of it (if any excellency there be) is in faying common 
things in a ftrong and fprightly manner; that the author de- 
claims much better than he reafons; whilft he dwells on the fur- 
face of things, is tolerably entertaining ; but when he attempts 
to dive into politics, and ape his leaders, Machiavel and Monte/- 
quiew, is miferably deficient. His firft volume having. made him 
a favorite with the public, he grows in his fecond, like other 
favorites, vain and infolent, advancing every thing that comes 


uppermoit, probable or improbable, true or falfe. 
He is, in fhort, a darling child crammed with food, and fino- 


thered with kiffes by a fond mother, who excufes his frowardnefs, 
encourages his petulance, and in the end, if not timely prevented, 
will certainly kill him with kindnefs. 
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Art. VII. 4x hifforical and critical Account of the Life and Writings 
of Charles I. ding of Great Britain. After the manner of Mr. 
Bayle. Drawn from original writings and ftate-papers. By 
William Harris. 8vo. Pr. 6s. Griffiths. 


“SHE firft thing that appears on the face of this performance, 
is, that the whole text of a middling o€tavo volume, does 

not excéed goo lines of print. The-reft is a piece of patch-work 
made up of quotations from different authors, interfperfed with 
fhort remarks and reflections of this notable hiftorian. Orie fees 
at firft view, that he fat down on purpofg to vilify the memory of 
that unfortunate prince, whofe fate is a ftanding and indelible re- 
proach to this nation. A writer of candour and humanity, who 
can choofé his fubjeét, will naturally pitch upon a refpectable cha- 
racter which he would wifh to eternize on account of its virtues, 
for a pattern and example to pofterity. This author, on the con- 
trary, has chofen a fubje&, on which he could pour forth all the 
virulence of defamation, under the fhadow of other names which 
he has culled for that purpofe, on pretence of adhering to the duty 
of a faithful compiler. Among thefe, the chief are Milton, Lud- 
low, May, and Lilly the aftrologer, who lived by cafting nativities. 
Every body knows with what acrimony and rancour Milton wrote 
againit the character of Charles, and in defence of the moft infa- 
mous of all mankind ; and how induftrious he was in picking up, 
and hardy in affirming for truth, every low infinuation which ma- 
lice could invent, or prejudice believe. Thofe are ftains in the 
moral character of Milton, which all the fplendor of his intellec- 
tual merit will never brighten. It is the peculiar misfortuné of the 


Stuart family, that two of the greateft geniufes which the ifland 
has 
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has produced, happened to be interefted in the caufe of their ene-. 
mies. Thefe were Buchanan and Milton, two men, not more. 
celebrated for their talents, than remarkable for the bitternefs and 
afperity of their refentment. Buchanan affifted the baftard Mur- 

ray in traducing and betraying his fovereign and benefattre(s. 

Milton infulted the afhes of his murdered king with calumny and 
reproach ; and, with all his profeffed attachment to the natural 

rights of mankind, ated as fecretary to the ufurper and tyrant 
Cromwell, who deftroyed the liberties, and trampled upon the 

conititution, of his country. We need not mention what regard is. 
due to the afperfions of Ludlow, who was one of the regicides ; 

or to the authority ef May, an underftrapper to the parliament ; 

or to that of Lilly the aftrologer. 

Mr. Harris, not fatisfied with the calamities which Charles un- 
derwent in his life, and the deplorable cataftrophe of that mo- 
narch, has brought his memory again tothe torture, and feems to 
delight in the tafk of executioner. He has carefully collef&ted a 
minute detail of all the inftances of weaknefs and mifcondué, | 
which were imputed to Charles. Thefe are reprefented with all 
the exaggerations of animofity and fa¢tion ; and, where any arti- 
cle of the charge feems doubtful, this honeft compiler generally 
throws himfelf into the fcale againit the character of the prince of 
whom he boafts himfelf the critical hiftorian. True it is, to the 
moft bare-faced flander, he oppofes thofe teftimonies which he 
could not have fuppreffed with the leaft pretenfions to candour, 
or the fmalleft chance to avoid detection ; and in the courfe of thefe 
quotations, he has been obliged in his own defpite, to convict 
Milton of falfehood and partiality: but, in all probability, he 
thought, that, confidering the malevolence of mankind, fome of 
the dirt would ftick to a befpattered character, notwithitanding all 
the evidence that can be produced, and all the pains that can be 
taken to cleanfe it ; and therefore, he has given & fynopfis of all 
the flander which had been invented, the faéts which had been 
wrefted, the failings which had been aggravated, and the fufpicions . 
which had been hinted, to the prejudice of Charles. He has. 
raifed a new ferment in the filth which that prince’s enemies had . 
thrown at him above a century ago; and pourtrayed him as a very 
contemptible man, and a very wicked fovereign.. He has re- 
prefented him as uxorious, fuperftitious, bigotted, trifling, ih- 
beral, ungracious, falfe, infincere, governed’ by favourites, ob- 
ftinate, irrefolute, infenfible, mean, tyrannical, an enemy to li- 
berty of confcience, and a perfecutor of non-conformifts. Who | 
would imagine that this pi¢ture was drawn for the fame perfon 
whom the earl of Clarendon has celebrated for his juftice, mercy, 
devotion, conjugal chaftity, diffidence, patience, courage, enter- 
prifing genius, temperance, and probity ? of whom he fays, ‘‘ he 
“* was the worthieft gentleman, the beft mafter, the beft friend, 
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« the beft Hufband, the beft chriftian, that the age in which he © 


«© lived produced.” In comparifon to this noble hiftorian, we ap- 


prehend Mr. Harris is as the being of afummer’sday. Clarendon ° 


will be read, admired; and believed, by men of tafte, honour, 
and humanity, when H——*s will be forgot and defpifed among 
_ the crew of cbfcure puritanical libellers, low, rancorous, and illi- 
beral.—+So much for our opinion of this author’s candour. With 
refpec& té the execution of the work, we apprehend he can claim 
little or no merit, but that of colle€&ting the materials for the notes 
which make up nine tenths of the book. Other works of this kind 
are denomirated hiftories with explanatory notes: this may be 
termed explanatory notes with 2 hiftory. It puts us in mind of 
an incident that happened fome years ago at a noted coffee-houfe 
in Covent-Gatden. A very little thin templar entering with an 
enormous rapier by his fide, a facetious actor afked of the bar- 
keeper who that was? ‘* What (faid fhe) the gentleman with the 
«© fword ?” ** No, replied he, I mean the fword with the gentle- 
«© man.” We have heard an hiftorian applauded for his concife~ 
nefs: what praife then is due to Mr. Harris, who, in the fpace of 
fixty-eight lines, has included the whole civil war that raged be- 
tween the king and parliament; the captivity, trial, and execu- 
tion of the unfortunate Charles ! ) 

The ftile of this performance very muth refembles that biogra- 
phy which is hawked through the fireets, on every day of public 
execution; and tf Mr. H———s would be prevailed upon to con- 
form with the rites and doétrines of the Englifh church, which he 
has taken great pains to vilify, we would recommend him as a 
very proper fucceffor to the prefent ordinary of Newgate. But 
that we may not feem to pronounce arbitrarily of his merits in this 
way, the reader fhail have a fpecimen from: the firft end of his per- 
formance. ‘ Charles Stuart, fecond fon of James I. king of Great 
‘Britain, by Ann of Denmark, was born at Dumferling, in Scot- 
‘ land, November the 19th, 1600. He was baptized on Tuefday, 
¢ December the 23d, tn the royal chapel, by David Lindfay, bi- 
‘ fhop of Rofs, with great folemnity, aceording to Mr. Carte ; 
‘ though other writers give a different account. 

" € At three years old he was committed to the care and govern- 
‘ ment of Sir Robert Cary’s lady ; and in his fourth year he was 

_* brought to the Englifh. court, where he was made Knight of the 
‘Bath, and invefted” with the title of duke of York. 

‘ In the fixth year of his age he was committed to the tuition 
‘ of Mr. Thomas Murray, a perfon well qualified for that offiee, 
‘ though a favourer of prefbytery. Under this tutor he was fo dili- 
« gent and ftudious, that he far advanced im learning ; infomuch 
‘ that his brother prmce Henry taking notice of it, by way of 
‘ jeft, put the cap of archbifhop Abbot ‘(who was then with the 

‘ prince and the duke, and other of the nobility, waiting in the 
tog * : ‘ privy 
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* privy chamber for the king’s coming out) on his head; adding, 


if he was a good boy, and minded his book, he would make 
him one day archbifhop of Canterbury. 

« On the death of his brother, Nov. 9, 1612, he fucceeded him 
in the dukedom of Cornwall; and at the age of fixteen he was 
created prince of Wales, and had a court formed for him. 

‘ Though he had had a great averfion towards Villiers, duke 
of Buckingham, whofe infolence was great, yet a friendfhip in- 
violable facceeded, contrary to the expectations of many. At 
his inftigation, and in his company, this prince went into Spain, 
in order to conclude the match that had been fo long negotiating 
with the Infanta; where he behaved with great politenefs, and 
was received with much refpec&t: though, through the means 
of his favourite, the match was broke off, and a quarrel enfued 
between the two nations. 

« Some things being dropped by the duke in his narrative of the 
tranfactions m Spain, which were thought to refleé highly on 
the honour of his catholic majefty, by his ambafiadors, Bucking- 
ham’s head was demanded by them; but he had the good for- 
tune to be juftified by the lords, and praifed by the king, 
though he was greatly offended with him, and meditated his 
ruin. However, the Spanifh afhbafladors were not difheart- 
ened; but found means (by a writing privately conveyed into 
his hands, as well as by their agents fecretly admitted into his 
prefence) ftrongly to infinuate into the king, that he was be- 
fieged by the duke’s fervants, and was no more a free man; 
that he was to be confined to his country-houfe and paftimes, 
the prince having years and parts anfwerable tg public govern- 
ment; that the duke had reconciled himfelf to all popular men, 
and fought to raife an opinion of his own greatnefs, and to 
make the king grow lefs; and that all looked towards the rifing 
fun. Whereupon they advifed the king, fays Rufhworth, to 
free himfelf from this-captivity, and imminent danger, and to 
cut off fo ungrateful an affeétor of popularity and greatnefs ; 
and fo he fhould fhew himfelf to be, as he was reputed, the 
oldeft and wifed king inEurspe. Thefe, and many other things 
of a like nature, which were privately reprefented to his majefty 
by means of the Spanith ambaffadors, wrought fo much on him, 
that he mufed much in filence, and entertained the prince and 
duke with myftical broken fpeeches. ‘The duke now began to 
be alarmed, as well as the prince;.but by the advice of Dr. 
Williams, lord-keeper, (who had, with great dexterity, found 
out the initruments of raifing the king’s fears and fufpicions 
and had. alfo revealed them) he followed the king to Windfor, 
where he had.gone without him, and kept fo near him, that a. 
one had an opportunity to prefs any thing to his difadvantage. 
in the mean time, the prince, having recejved proper inftruc- 
dons from Williams, waited on his father with the duke, and 
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« they were both received into their former favour, at leaft as to 
¢ outward appearance. 
‘ The Spanifh match being now entirely broken off, and a war 
« with that nation determined, a match was propofed with France, 
* and the lords Kenfington (afterwards well known by the title of 
‘ earl of Holland) and Carlifle were appointed to negotiate it. 
‘ In a fhort time, every thing was agreed on, and great rejoic- 
ings were made, both at Paris and London, on account of the 
conclufion of the marriage-treaty, which contained articlés 
equally as favourable to the Englifh catholicks as that fworn to 
with Spain. But the death of James, which happened March 
27, 1625, (not without caufing fufpicions againft Buckingham, 
and even prince Charles) prevented the confummation of it; 
though foon afterwards (the duke of Buckingham being fent to 
conduct the queen, who had been efpoufed at Paris by the duke 
of Chevereux in the king’s name) fhe landed at Dover, and was 
met there by his majefty, who accompanied her to London, 
where they were received with great expreflions of affection and 
rejoicing. The name of this lady was Henrietta Maria, daugh- 
ter of Henry IV. and fifter to Lewis XIII. of France, faid to be 
of an excellent air and beauty of countenance, of great vivacity, 
a lover of intrigues, and one who treated her hufband with the 
utmoft infolence.’ 
The importance of his inquiries may be learned from the very 
firft difquifitions in his commentary. ‘ Calderwood {peaks of the 


' € birth of prince Charles, but mentions not a word about his bap- 


‘ tifm. ‘* He was born, fays he, upon the 19th of November, 


. about eleven hours at night, the fame day that Gowrie and his 


“* brother’s carcailes were difmembered.” ‘ Spotfwood obferves, 
“« that his chriftening was haftened becaufe of the weaknefs of 
«“« the child, and that his death was much feared.” ‘ Thus alfo 
‘ Perinchief tells us, ** that he was born in fo much weaknefs, 


_“ that his baptifm was haftened, without the ufual ceremonies 


‘« wherewith fuch royal infants are admitted into the church.” 
‘ Here are very different accounts, we fee, of the baptifin of this 
* prince; but which is moft worthy of belief, muft be left to the 
* reader to determine. All I fhall fay is, that if the young prince 
« had received the benefit of epifcopal baptifm, (a benefit never 
fuficiently to be valued, in the opinion of fome very grave and 
learned writers, as it gives {pecial privileges and advantages both 
here and hereafter) it is amazing that archbifhop Spotfwood and 
doctor Perinchief thould either have been ignorant of it,’ or neg- 
lected to have mentioned it. But truth is frequently brought to 
light by time; and Mr. Carte, am hundred and fifty years after 
the ceremony was performed, tells us the name of the bifhop, 
the folemnity ufed, and the place where it was ufed, when all 
others feem to have known nothing about it! However, fuch as 

“have 
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« have opportunity may confult MS. in Offic. Leon req; Afmor. 
‘ for it. 
) ‘« We are indebted to Sir Dudley Carleton for the following ac- 
¢ count, which was contained in a letter to Mr. Winwood, written 
‘ from London, Jan. 1604.—‘ On Twelfth day we had the 
<< creation of duke Charles, now duke of York: the interim was 
<* entertained with making Knights of the Bath, which was three 
“« days work. They were eleven in number, befides the little 
** duke, all of the king’s choice. The folemnity of the creation 
«* was kept in the hall, where firft the duke was brought in, ac- 
“< companied with his knights; then carried out again, and 
«« brought back by earls in their robes of the Garter. My lord- 
«< admiral bare him, two others went as fupporters, and fix march- 
‘«* ed before with the ornaments. ‘The patent was read by my 
«lord of Cranborne, and drawn in moft eloquent law Latin by 
«« Mr. Attorney; but fo, that we have a duke of York in title, 
‘¢ but not in fubftance. There was a public dinner in the great 
«¢ chamber, where there was one table for the duke and his earls 
 affiftants, another for his fellow-knights of the Bath. At night 
«‘ we had the queen’s mafk in the Banquetting-houfe, or rather 
‘< her pagent. There was a great engine at the lower end of 
«* the room, which had motion, and in it were the images of fea- 
‘“‘ horfes, with other terrible fifhes, which were ridden by Moors. 
‘¢ The indecorum was, that there was all fifh and no water. At 
‘*¢ the. further end was a great fhell in form of a fkallop, wherein 
“‘ were four feats. On the loweft fat the queen, with my lady 
‘«¢ Bedford ; on the reft were placed the ladies Suffolk, Darby, Rich, 
«‘ Effingham, Ann Herbert, Sufan Herbert, Elizabeth Howard, 
“‘ Walfingham, and Bevil. Their apparel was rich, but too light 
‘“* and curtezan-like for fuch great ones. Inftead of vizards, their 
‘“< faces and arms, up to the elbows, were painted black, which 
“< difguife was fufficient; for they were hard to be known: but it 
‘* became them nothing fo well as theirred and white; and you 
‘* cannot imagine a more ugly fight, than a troop of lean-cheeked 
“‘ Moors. The Spanifh and Venetian ambafladors were both pre- 
“* fent, and fat by the king in ftate ; at which monfieur Beaumont 
‘* quarrels fo extremely, that he faith the whole court is Spanifh.. 
“* But, by his favour, he fhould fall out with none but himfelf; 
“* for they were all indifferently invited to come as private men to 
““'a private fport; which he refufing, the Spanifh ambaffador 
“« willingly accepted, and being there, feeing no caufe to the con- 
‘* trary, he put off Don Taxis, and took upon him El Senor Em- 
“* baxador, wherein he outftrips our little Monfieur. He was pri- 
“* vately at the firft mafk, and fat amongft his men difguifed : 
‘“* at this he was taken out to dance, and footed it like a lufty old 
“* gallant with his countrywoman. He took out the queen, and 
“* forgot not to kifs her hand, though there was danger it would 
“ have left a mark on his lips. ‘The night’s work was concluded 
Z 3 “¢ with 
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‘* with a banquet in the great chamber, which was fo furioufly af- 
‘* faulted, that down went table and trefles before one bit was 
«© touched.” ‘ The reader perhaps is difpofed to {mile at the in- 
‘ decorum mentioned by Sir Dudley, and to cenfure the light and 
* curtezan-like attire of the ladies; but the prefent age has little 
* room to exult over them with refpeé to propriety and decency, 
* as thofe who are acquainted with public places and public enter- 
‘ tainments well know.’ 

After what has been faid and feen, it wil] be unneceffary to add 
any thing, but that we are heartily tired of the fubje&, and advife 
the fagacious publifher at the Dunciad, to lay this work with the 
reft of his lumber on the back of his Baudet, whom the author 
may in perfon condud& ad vicum yendentem thus et odores. 
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Art. VIII. Infcriptionum Romanarum Metricarum Deleéus. 40, 
Pr. 2s. Dodfley. : 


A choice Collection of Roman Infcriptions in Verfe. 


HE editor informs us in a fhort preface, written in tolerably 
claffical Latin, that the defign of this colleGtion was to pre- 
fent the reader with fome of the beft and moft * facetious Ro- 
man epigrams and infcriptions, picked out of the Elgantie anti- 
quorum marmorum, from Mazochius, Smetius, Gruterus, and other 
learned men, and to place them together in the manner of the 
Greek Anthologia. For this purpofe he acquaints us, that he has 
fele€&ted from a large number only the moft + elegant, to which 
he has fubjoined a few fhort notes, pointing out the books from 
whence every infcription is taken, with the page and line. To 
thefe he has added likewife the various readifgs, with fome emen- 
dations of the text, and concludes his preface with informing us, 
that his principal defign in this colleétion, was to form the minds 
of youth to a true tafte with regard to Latin verfes, by fetting 
before them thefe noble ftandards of antient fimplicity, and con- 
vincing them that old epigrams were not like modern ones, fmart 
and pointed, but grave, pure, and fevere; their beauty confifting 
in a certain ¢ propriety, and laboured elegance, fcarce any where 
to be met with but in thefe valuable remains of antiquity. 
'  * «Such 


* « Si dele&tu (fays he) diligenter habito, Apidi/fima quaeque decer- 
¢ perem, &c.’ We cannot help thinking the word Jepidifima but ill 
applied, as there is not the leaft appearance of wit or drollery in the 
whole colleétion. 

+ ‘ Eo praefertim profpeximus, ut e/egantifima folum, adhiberentur.* 

t ‘ Venuftas horum carminum (fays our editor) non taptum videtur. 
‘ in arguta concinnitate conftare, quantum in proprietate quadam, 
¢ quae licet arte et ftudio efficienda eft, non tamen a labore —— 
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Such is the pompous character of thefeinfcriptions given by: the 
editor, from whom, notwithftanding al) his encomiums, we muft 
beg leave to differ in our opinion, the greater part of them feem- 
ing to us but indifferent performances, with very little beauty 
ef fentiment, and ftill lefs of expreffion. The lovers of old 
marbles may poffibly admire them for their antiquity; but we 
will venture to fay, that in this cafe 


It is the ruff they value, not the go/d. 


But let our readers judge for themfelves. The fourth infcription 
is as follows : 


NEAPOLL 
D. M. 
Gliconi. YVernae Dulciff. 


¢ Verna puer, puer O mi verna, quis ah, quis ab aura 
« In tenebras rapuit perditus ? Ah morerer 
« Ni tecum affidue loquerer, ni faepe jocando 
¢ Fallerer, hinc dum te continuo afpicio. 
« Semper ero tecum, et fi me foper occupet, umbram 
« Te umbra petam, ergo unquam ne metue abs te abeam.’ 


Is there any thing here, either in the thought or in the poetry, that 
can deferve applaufe or imitation? The verfification, efpecially ia 
the laft line, is furely fuch as would do little honour toa third ~ 
form boy at Weftminfter. The * eighth is an epitaph on a lady 
who died young; and, in plain Englifh, is no more than this. 
« Here lyes Corale, fnatch’d away before the age of fourteen: the 
¢ was very learned, and very handfome. Play, O ye happy girls, 
« whilft life permits you, for the cruel fates offen carsy off the 
* fair.’ f 

Z 4 The 


* fuiffe fufpiceris, Nimirum ponitur in illis adhibendis fententiis et 
* conceptibus, quos rei fabjectae natura, et argumenti ratio fuppeditat 
€ ultro, quique faciles utique videntur atque obvii ; quos tamen alius 
* quifpiam, idem tentans, haud tum levi opera confecutus effet, autem 
s fie inter fe aeqye {cite compegiffet, metroque fubjecitfet.’ 


* Spoleti. 
_ € Artibus ingenuis cura perdoéta fuarum, 
‘ Sortita egregium corporis omne decus ; é 
‘ Nondum bis feptem plenis praerepta fub annis, 
‘ Hac Corale cafta condita fede latet. ; 
* Ludite. felices, patitur dum vita, puellze ; 
* Saepect Formofas triftia fata feruny.’ 


; 
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The thirteenth is an epitaph on an old * coachman, extracted 
from the learned Gruterus, which may perhaps moft agreeably 
tickle the ears of au antiquarian: to any one elfe, Milton’s verfes 
on Hod/on the carrier are worth a hundred of them. 

The twenty-fourth is in very t old Latin, and therefore muft 
be good; efpecially as it is taken notice of by Gruterus, Maxochius, 
Smetius, Boifardus, &c. tho’, to our irreparable lofs, the ftone on 
which it was engraved is now reduced to duft ‘ in pulverem re- 
a&us. But let us hear what it once faid, 


ROMAE., 

; « Hofpes, quod dico paullum eft; afta, ac pellige. 

‘ Heic eft fepulchrum haut pulchrum pulchrai faeminae : 
« Nomen parentes nominarunt Claudiam : 

Suom marictom cerde dilexit fouo: 

Gnatos dues creavit; horume’ alterum 

In terra linquit, alium fub terra locat. 

Sermone lepido, tum autem inceffu commodo : 

* Domum fervavit, lanain fecit. Dixi. Abei.’ 


; Which being literally interpreted, is as follows. 


O ftranger, I have but little to fay, ftop and read. This is 
the fepulchre, not a handfome one, of a handfome woman. Her 
parents gave her the name of Claudia. She lov’d her hufband 

ri ‘ from her heart: fhe brought forth two fons; one of them fhe 
left behind,» the other fhe buried. She was witty in her fpeech, 
had anagreeable gait; kept houfe, and made wool. I have faid. 
i) Go thy way. 

\ Infcription the thirty-eighth is an epitaph on no lefs than { 
three 


7 
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* 'Tarracone. 
¢ Hoc rudis aurigae requiefcunt offa fepulchro, 
« Nec tamen ignari fle&tere lora manu. 
‘ Jam qui quadrijugos auderem fcandere currus, 
‘ Et tamen a bijugis non removerer equis. 
‘ Invidere meis annis crudelia fata, 
‘ Fata quibus nequeas oppofuiffe manus. 
* Nec mihi concefla eft morituro gloria Circi, 
‘ Donaret lacrymas ne pia turba mihi. 
‘ Uffere ardentes intus mea vifcera morbi, 
‘ Vincere quos medicae non potuere manus. 
‘ Sparge, precor, flores fupra mea bufta, viator, 
‘ Favifti vivo forfitan ipfe mihi.’ 
+ ‘Ut fuus (fays the careful editor) antiquitate conftaret fapor, ve- 
* terem {cribendi rationem fideliter expreflimus.’ 
t Romae. 
‘ Immatura quies quos abftulit, bic Ati funt tres, 
‘ Mater, cum parvis pignoribus geminis. 
‘ Pollia Saturnina parens triginta per annos 
‘ Vixit, et enituit doéta fonare mele. 
2 ‘ Ofte 
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three perfons ; a mother and her two children. The mother (it 
tells us). died at thirty, the boy at eight, and the girl at nine 
years of age: the mother fung and danced; and yet (which to 
be fure was very extraordinary) neither finging nor dancing could 
prolong her life. 

Of iuch poor, rude, incorre& and inelegant compofitions, doth 
principally confift the boafted collection before us, which, with all 
due deference to the ancient marble-mongers, reflects no great 
honour on the genius of Roman antiquity, as there is fcarce a country 
church-yard in England which might not furnifh out much better 
epitaphs: the verfification is throughout very indifferent, and by 
no means a proper ftandard or example for modern writers. 
There are, indeed, a * few (and but a very few) verfes here 
which have fome merit in them. ‘The reft are in all refpeés to 
the laft degree contemptible. 


« Oéto puer Titius, proles cito rapta, Philippus ; 
‘ Et fratri tenero carior una foror, 

‘ Aelia Saturnina, obit uno infuper anno ; 
‘ Nec faltus vitam protulit aut choreae. 


‘ Hic fitt’ funt tres,’ at the end of a hexameter, would; we 
prehend, meet with very little approbation from a modern {chiool- 
mafter. The editor therefore, we think, might have picked out 
better models for Latin verfe than thofe which he has inferted-in this 
colleftion. 

* Among thefe is the ninth infcription, p. g. the thirty-fecond, on 
the nightingale, p. 24. the forty-fifth, p. 33. and the latter part of 
the tenth, which we fhall here fubjoin, and which is perhaps the bef 
in the colleftion : it is to the memory of Luccius. The following 
lines are good. 


« Die Nepos, feu tu, turpa ftipatus Amorum, 
‘ Laetus Adoneis lufibus infereris ; 
« Seu grége-Pieridum gaudes, divifque Camaenis, 
‘ Omnis coelicolum te chorus infequitur ; 
‘« Seu libeat thyrfum gravidis agitare corymbis, 
‘ Et velare comas palmite, Liber eris ; 
Pafcere fi crinem, et lauro redimire capillos, 
« Arcum cum pharetra fumere, Phoebus eris. 
Indueris teretes manicas, Phrygiamque tiaram ? 
‘ Non unus Cybeles poctore vivet Atys.’ 


For thefe, however, the editor informs us, we are obliged not to the 


a writer, but to the me! 4 conjectures of fome prior editors. 
‘ Ve 


rficulos (fays he) quatuordecim ultimos, partim e Maccarii et 
‘ Gruteri, parim e Fabretti conjecturis reftitutos, exhibuimus.’ 
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Arr. IX. The Upholfterer, or What News? A Farce, in tevo Aas. 
As it is performed at the Theatre-Royal in Drury-lane. By the 
author of the Apprentice. Sve. Pr. 1s. \ Vaillant. 


HE principal charaéter of this entertainment is borrowed 
from the Tatler, N° 155. in which Mr. Addifon has, with 

that delicacy of humour and fatire which was peculiar to himfelf, 
ridiculed thofe wrong-headed politicians who live more in coffee- 
houfes than in their own fhops, and whofe thoughts are fo taken 
up with the affairs of the continent, that they forget their 


cuftomers. 


The author of this farce could not have chofen a more proper 
feafon than the prefent, for reviving and exhibiting fuch a ludi- 
crous figure on the ftage ; for we apprehend that the folly which 
he means to ridicule, is even more epidemic at this juncture than 
it was when the Tatler was firft publifhed, 

The character of the Upholfterer, under the name of Quid- 
unc, is varied and extended, not without humour and propriety. 
Other figures are likewife introduced, which form an agreeable 

roupe; and, in particular, that of a political writer, without 
principle, folidity, and difcretion, which makes a very fit coun. 
terpart to the Upholfterer. 

The charaéter of Termagant, a foolith, prating chambermaid, 
ridiculoufly fond of hard words, will not fail to raife the laughter 
ef an audience, though in our opinion the features are a little too 
much exaggerated, or, as the French term it, uz peu trop chargée, 
This, however, is allowable in farce. 

As the fcene between Quidnanc and Pamphlet, which we take to 
be the moft humorous of the whole performance, has been al- 
ready inferted in fome news-papérs, we fhall, for variety, felect 
znother which is almoft equally diverting. We mean the dialogue 
that paffes between the politician and the lawyer, 


Enter Codicil, 


* Codic, Mr. Quiduunc your fervant—the door was open, and I 
* entered upon the premifles—I’m juft come from the hall. 

* Quid. Sbodikins! This man is come now to keep me at 
¢ home. 

* Codic. Upon my word mifs Harriet’s as pretty a young lady, 
¢ as one would defire to have and tq hold. Ma’am your moft 
« obedient; I have drawn my friend Feeble’s will, in which you 
¢ have all his goods and chattles, lands and hereditaments, 

« Har. I thank you, Sir, for the information 





© Codic. And I me foon to draw your marriage fettlement for 
my friend Mr. Bellmour. 
‘ Har. O lud! Sir, not a word of that before my father——= 


‘J with you'd try, Sir, to get him to think of his affairs— 
§ Codi¢, 
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® Codic. Why yes, I have inftruétions for that purpofe; Mr, 

Quidnunc, I'am inftruéted to expound the law to you. 

* Quid. What, the law of nations ? 

“ Codic. I am inftruéted, Sir, that you’re a bankrupt—— Quah 
bancus ruptus—Banque route faire—and my inftrudtions fay farther, 

that you are fummoned to appear before the commiffioners to. 

morrow. 

‘ Quid. That may be, Sir, but I can’t go to-morrow, and fo I 

fhall fend ’em word I am to be to-morrow at Slaughter’s 
coffee-houfe with a private committee about bufinefs of great 
confequence to the affairs of Europe 
‘ Codic. Then, Sir, if you don’t go, I muft inftrué you, that 
you'll be guilty of a felony : it will be deem’d to be done malo 
animo—it is held fo in the books—and what fays the ftatute ? 
By the 5th Geo. II, cap. 30. Not furrendering or imbezzling is 
felony without benefit of clergy. 

‘ Quid, Ay,—you tell me news—— 

* Codic. Give me leave, Sir,—I am inftruéted to expound the 
law to you; felony is thus defcribed in the books, Felonia, faith 
Hotoman, De verbis feudalibus f; fi ignificat capitale facinus, a capital 
offence. 

‘ Quid. You tell me news, you do indeed. 

© Codic. It was fo apprehended by the Goths, and the Longo- 
bards, and what faith Sir Edward Coke? Fieri debeat fejleo animo, 
* Quid. You've told me news—I did not know it was felony ; 
but if the Flanders mail fhould come in while I am there——. 
I fhall know nothing at all of it 
‘ Codic. But why fhould you be uneafy? Cui boxo, Mr. Quid- 
nunc, cui bono ? 

‘ Quid. Not uneafy ! If the papifts fhould beat the proteftants— 
* Codic. But I tell you, they can get no advantage of us. The 











* jaws againft the further growth of popery will fecure us—there 


‘ 


¢ 
f 


are provifoes in favour of proteftant purchafers under papitts 
—1oth Geo. f. cap. 4 and 6 Geo. II. cap. 5. 
‘ Quid. Ay! 
© Codic. And befides Popifh recufants can’t carry arms, fo can 
have no right of conqueft, Vi & armis. 
* Quid. That’s true—that’s true—I’m eafier in my mind——— 
‘ Codic. To be fure, what are you uneafy about? The papifts 
can have no claim to Silefia 
* Quid. Can’t they? 
* €odic. No, they can fet up no claim—lIf the queen on her 
marriage had put all her lands into Hotchpot then indeed—and 
it feemeth, faith Littleton, that this word Horchfot is in Englith a, 
pudding— 
* Quid. You reafon very clearly, Mr. Codicil, upon the rights 
of the powers at war, and fo now if you will, 1 am ready ta 
talk a little of my affajs. 

€ Cedic, 
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‘ Codic. Nor does the matter reft-here; for how can fhe fet up 
‘ a claim, when fhe has made a conveyance to the houfe of Bran-. 
‘ denburgh? The law, Mr. Quidnunce is very fevere againft frau- 
*. dulent conveyances— 

‘ Quid. Sbodikins, you have fatisfied me— 

* Codic. Why therefore then—if he will levy fines and fuffer a 
¢ common recovery, he can bequeath it as he likes in feodum fim-. 
* plex, provided he takes care to put it in jes beres. 

‘ Quid. I'm heartily glad of it, fo that with regard to 
« my effects 

‘ Codic. Why then fuppofe fhe was to bring it to a trial at. 
* bar 

* Quid. I fay with regard to the full difclofure of my effeéts—— 

* Codic. What would the get by that ?—it would go off upon a 
‘ fpecial pleading.——And as to equity-——— 

* Quid. Pray now muft I furrender my bocks and my pam- 
« phlets? 

* Codic. What would equity do for her? Equity can’t relieve 
‘ her, he might keep her at leaft twenty years before a mafter to 
* fettle the account 

© Quid. You have made me eafy about the proteftants in this 
‘ war, you have indeed—fo that with regard to my sppenring 
‘ before the commiffioners. 

“ Codic. And as to the ban of the empire, he may demur to. 
‘ that. For all tenures by knight’s fervice are abolifhed, and the 
* ftatute 12 Char. II. has declared all lands to be held under a 
* common JSocage. , 

“ Quid. Pray now, Mr. Codicil, muft not my creditors appear 
* to prove their debts ?— 

‘ Codic. Why therefore then, if they’re held in common 
focage, I fubmit it to the court,—whether the empire can 
have any claim to knight’s fervice ;—they can’t call to him for 
a fingle man for the wars.—Unum hominem ad gueram ;—for what 
is common focage ?—Socagium idem ft quod fervitium foca,— 
the fervice of the plough. 

‘ Quid. lam ready to attend ’em—But pray now, when my 
« certificate is figned,—it is of great confequence to me to know 
‘ this. I fay, Sir, when my certificate is figned, mayn’t I then 
« —Hey! (farting up) Hey!—What do I hear? 

‘ Codic. | apprehend,—I humbly conceive when your certificate 
‘ is figned— 

* Quid. Hold your tongue, man,—did not I hear the Gazette ? 

© New/man (within) Great news in the London Gazette. 

‘ Quid. Yes, yes it is,—it is the Gazette—Termagant, run 
‘ you jade, (turns her out) Harriet fly, itis the Gazette. 

‘ Codic. The law in that cafe, Mr. Quidnunc, prima facie.— 

‘ Quid. I can’t hear you,—I have not time,—Termagant, run, 


‘ make hajte. [ amps violently. }, 
© Codic. 
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© Codic. I fay, Sir, it is held in the books.— 
‘ Duid. 1 care for no books,—I want the papers.—( famping. ) 
© Codic. ‘Throughout all the books,—bo! the man is non compes, 
« and his friends, inftead of a commiffion of bankruptcy, fhould 
‘ take out a commiffion of lunacy.’ 
3 (Exit, Codie, 
From the fuccefs of this performance, dramatic authors may 
take the hint to tranfplant other flowers to the theatre from the 
fame nurfery. 





Art. X. The Cafe of the Demoniacs mentioned in the New Tefta- 
ment: four difcourfes upon Mark v. 19. With an appendix for far- 
ther illuftrating the fubje&®. By Nathaniel Lardner, D. D. 8vo. 
Pr. 2s. 6d. Henderfon. 


HE cafe of the Demoniacs, as recorded in the New Tefta- 

ment, has already employed the pens of many eminent di- 
vines, fome of whom, by giving a loofe to their own imagina- 
tion, have done little fervice to Chriftianity by their conjectures ; 
it is indeed a fubject which requires great decency and caution, and 
‘therefore extremely well fitted to the genius and difpofition of the 
modeft and pious Dr. Lardner, who has treated it in a difcreet and 
proper manner. The difcourfes (as he informs us in his preface) 
were preached to a fmall, but attentive audience in 1742, who ex- 
prefied their defire of feeing them publifhed, with which the doc- 
tor has at length complied, hoping they may tend to illuftrate the 
{criptures, and be confidered as a kind of fupplement to his Cre- 
dibility of the Gofpel Hiftory. 

After explaining this * hiftory, as recorded by three Evangelifts, 
our author proceeds to give us an account of two opinions, gene- 
rally prevailing, concerning Demoniacs, one fuppofing that fuch 
perfons were tormented, pofleffed, inhabited, or acted on by one 
or more fpirits: the other, that thefe afflictive cafés were bodily 
diftempers only. In regard.to the firft of thefe opinions the doctor 
obferves (after a very favourable mention of + Bifhop Smallbrooke’s 
: . ridiculous 


* See Matthew viii. Mark v... Luke viii. mane | 
t «This permiffion of Jefus to the evil fpirits (fays Bp, Smallbrooke, 


*¢ fee his Vindication of the Miracles, vol. I. page 203-), was amply 


“ compenfated by cafting an whole legion of devils out of one per- 
“ fon, that is, by fuffering about three of them to enter into each 
« hog, inftead of about fix thonfand of them keeping poffeffion of 


one man, And this difpoffeffion of thofe evil fpirits, and permif- 
.“* fion given them in confequence of it, were arguments of great 
,** force to thew the power of Jefus, over fo numerous a.regiment of 
“ them.” So that great author. 


‘ The 
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ridiculous explanation of this miracle) that the circumftance of 
perfons being tormented and poffefled by one or more evil fpirits, 
might be wifely allowed of and fuffered by the divine Being at 
that time. Satan and his inftruments were then loofed, and 
permitted to poffefs and torment many perfons in the land of Ju~ 
dea, and the adjoining countries. Hereby the power of Jefus, the 
Meffiah, was rendered the more confpicuous, by delivering men 
from thofe poffeflions, and all the infirmities confequent upon them. 
Since which time, and efpecially fince the power of miracles has 
ceafed in the church, Satan has not been permitted to torment 
men in this world in that extraordinary and remarkable manner. 
Dr. Lardner then proceeds to fhew, what was the general opi- 
nion in the time of our Saviour and his apoftles, concerning per- 
fons poffefled of devils, or, as the doétor interprets the word, 
+ demons, by which he is of opinion, are meaned the fouls of bad 
men. Jofephus, the celebrated Jewifh hiftorian, who was cotem- 
porary with the apoftles, fays, ‘* That demons are the fpirits of 
«« wicked men, who enter into living men; and deftroy them, un- 
** lefs they are fohappy as to meet with {peedy relief.” 
Jupin Martyr alfo, who flourifhed, about the middle of the fe- 
cond century, fpeaks ‘ of thofe who are feized and. tormented by 
‘ the 


‘ The number of the fpirits that had taken poffeffion of the un- 
* happy man is here inferred and concluded from. his calling himfelf 
« Legion. ARoman legion at that time ufually confifted of fix thou- 
* fand foldiers.or more. ‘That learned writer therefore fuppofeth, 
« that there wére about fo many evil {pifits in that man. And when 
© thofe fpirits were caft out of the man, there being about two thou- 
* fand fwine that were drowned in the fea; the fame writer fuppofeth, 
€ that cach fwine became poffeffed, and was hurried down the preci- 
* pice by rhree devils.’ 

This whimfical interpretation, and arithmetical divifion of the 
devils, urged by the bifhop, was ridiculed by many at the time of 
the publication, and gained the poor bifhop the general appellation 
of Split-Devil, which he carried to his grave. 

Dr. Lardner fpeaks with his ufual modefty and difcretion of this 
conjecture, ‘ Every one (fays he) perhapsdoes not judge it needful to 
* conclude, that there were exaétly fuch a number of fpirits in the 
* man, becaufe he called himfelf Legion : but it is generally fuppofed, 
« that there were in him very many evil fpirits.’ 

+ ‘Here (fays Dr. Lardner) our tranflation is not exa&t: for, in- 
« inftead of devils, the word demons would be much more proper 5 
* for that isthe word which we have in the Greek original, and in 
* the ancient Latin verfion, and in many modern tranflations. 

« If any will be pleafed to obferve carefully, I believe they will 
find, that throughout the New Teftament there is but one evil {pi- 
rit called Devil: who is fuppofed to be the chief or prince of the 
fallen angels, and is often called Satan and Beelzebub. Nor is that 
word once ufed in the plural number, in the New Teftameont, 
where Satan, or the fallen angels are fpoken of,’ 
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¢ the fouls of the dead, whom all call demoniacs and madmen.’ 
The word demon therefore being ufed not only by Heathens them- 
felves, for their deities, but alfo, and that not feldom, in the fa- 
cved fcriptures: and Heathen deities being generally fuppofed tobe 
dead men, or departed fpirits ; there is fome reafon to think, this 
is what is meant, when any are fpoken of as under their influ- 
ence. : 

The door likewife obferves on this head, that among the Jews 
it was a general opinion, that neither the punifhment of fallen 
angels, nor of bad men, was compleated till the general judgment. 
‘ Their punifhment therefore not being -yet full and compleat, it 
‘« was the opinion of many, that for ferving the wife ends of provi- 
«dence, fome of thefe beings, both fallen angels, and the departed 
“ fouls of men, were permitted to come abroad, out of hades, the 
* receptacle of {pirits }. 

‘ Madnefs, or diftraction, is one evil, often afcribed to them. 
« This was the cafe of the two men at the tombs, whowere exceed- 
« ing fierce, and one of them at leaft had been thus afflicted for a 
« long feafon, and when confined, and chained, had broken his 
« bands.’ 

It was moreover the opinion of the Jews in our Saviour’s time, 
that the diftempers or torments afflicted by evil fpirits might be 
removed or cured. Many, therefore, who believed Jefus to be a 
prophet, brought fach cafes to him for cure. 

Dr. Lardner then proceeds (in his third difcourfe) to confider 
the latter of the two opinions abovementioned; namely, that ‘rhc 
‘ affiive cafes were bodily diftempers only ;’ to this opinion our au- 
thor doth himfelf warmly fubfcribe. The fum of his arguments 
in favour of it is as follows. 

«1. If good men are not allowed after death to concern them- 
“felves in the affairs of this world, not fo much as of their own 
‘ defcendents ; how can it be reafonable to think, that bad men 
* are permitted after death, to concern themfelves in our affairs, 
‘ for injuring and tormenting us ! : 

‘2. Allowing evil fpirits the liberty, juft mentioned, and alfo 
“the power of inflicting fome evils on men; it does not follow 


‘that ever there were any poffeffions,, in the ftri@ and grofs fenfe 
‘ of 


, .} ‘ To thefe, whether fallen angels, or fpirits of another kind, 
, St. Paul is thought to refer, when he fays, Eph. vi. 11.12. Put om 
. the whole armour of God, that ye may be able to fland againf the wiles 
A the devil. For we wrefile not again flee and blood: we con- 


, tend not with men only : but againft principalities, againff powers, 
againft the rulers of the ee ae viarld poe, fpiritual witked- - 
u/s in high places: thatis, againft wicked fpirits, that are in the up- 
per regions above us, or in the air, as he paaly expreffeth it. ch. 
U..2. Wherein, in time paft, ye walked, according to the coutley 
tis world, according.to the prince of the power of the air, 
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‘of the word: that is, evil {pirits, a€tuating and inhabiting the 
“ bodies of living men upon this earth. | 

«3. We find not many inftances of poffeffions by good angels, : 
* or other good fpirits. Why then fhould poffeffions by evil fpirits, 
* be allowed of? Can it be reafonable to fuppofe, that divine. pro-: 
* vidence would permit evil fpirits to have more power to do evil, 
‘ than others have todo good? 

«4. * The perfons poffeffed did often bear an honourable tefti- 
‘mony to our Lord. Luke iv. 41. And demons alfo came out of 
“ many, crying out, and faying: Thou art the.Chrift, the Son of God. 
‘ But it is incredible, that Satan, or any other evil fpirits, under 
* his influence and direétion, fhould freely and chearfully bear wit- 
“nefs to our Lord, as the Chriit. 

«5. All thofe perfons who are fpoken of as having demons, or’ 
‘an unclean fpirit, had fome bodily indifpofition. Nor does it 
‘ appear clearly from their hiftory, that there was any thing befide 
* fuch indifpofition.’ 

Upon the whole, therefore, for thefe and other no lefs cogent rea-: 
fons here produced, the doétor is inclined to think, : that the af-: 
fliftions which thofe laboured under who were faid to have un-’ 
clean fpirits, were mere bodily diftempers : which opinion he is 
more eafily perfuaded to adopt, becaufe he thinks, that by intro-: 
ducing numerous inferior and intermediate beings, we may dero- 
gate from the divine empire and government, as fupreme over all: 
caufes and things vifible and invifible. 

The doétor’s fourth difcourfe is an anfwer to the objections ge- 
nerally raifed againft the opinion efpoufed by Aim. And thefe are, : 

' £1. There might be fuch cafes in former times, though there: 
* are none now. | ‘ 

‘ z. There are divers things faid of thofe perfons, who were 
* called demoniacs, which are very difficult, or even impofhible to’ 
‘ be accounted for, but by the fuppofition of real poffeffions, or 
‘ the operation and interpofitior of evil fpirits. 

‘3. The Evangelifts appear to have believed, that thefe perfons ° 
‘ had really one or more unclean fpirits. : 

4. Our Lord himfelf does not oppofe the opinion of real pof- 
‘ feffions, as he would have done; it is likely, if not true.’ 

Thefe objeétions our author endeavours to confute feverally, and 
in their order. _ It would take up more room than we have to 


{pare, even to contrat all the doétor’s arguments. - Thofe which 
“appeared 


* This wethink is the weakeft of the doétor’s arguments againft 
poffeffion, becaufe nothing could raife the character of Chrift, or 
prove his divinity more ftrongly than the teftimonies of his enemies 
thus reduced by his power. 

‘The perfons thus afflited (fays the doétor) and their friends , 
‘ attributing their diftempers to Satan, and demons under him, our 
‘ Saviour fomctimes adapts -his expreffions to that opinion, without 


* cOuntenancing, or approving it.’ 
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appeared to us the moft ftriking, new, and forcible, are here fe- 


lected : 


‘The lofs of the fwine, (fays Dr. Lardner) is reckotied unac- 
‘countable, but upon a fuppofition of a real poffeffion, or inter- 
‘ pofition of evil fpirits. But to me it appears moft probable; 
‘that this was done by the man himfelf, called Legion, either 
‘ alone, or with the joint affiftance of the other; his companion 
‘in affiiétion. 

‘ This appeats to mie a much mire reafonable way of account- 
‘ing for the lofs of the fwine, than to fuppofe, that our bleffed 
‘ Lord accepted and granted the petition of evil fpirits.’ , 

The fourth and laft objection is doubtlefs the ftrongeft, naniely, 
that ‘ our Lord himfelf does not oppofe the opinion of real pof- 
‘ feflions, as it is likely he would have done if not true.’ To this 
the doétor anfwers, that ‘ when any afflictive cafes were brought 
‘ to our Saviour, it was fufficient to heal them; to whatéver caufé 
‘ they were afcribed. It was expedient, not to enter into any de- 
‘ bate upon that head. It might have diverted him from his mairi 
‘ work. 

‘ That he ftudioufly declined to concern himfelf with things 
‘foreign to the office of a prophet, or extraordinaty -meffenger 
‘from heaven. ‘That his work was to teach religion, to mortify 
“earthly affetions, to deliver men from covetoufnefs, and to 
‘ raife mens thoughts to things above. For fuch ends as thefe, hé 
‘embraced the prefent, and all other occafions. But to interpofe 
‘ in particular differences among men; Was not his province.’ = * 

This, Dr. Lardner is of opinion, is a fufficient anfwer to the 
difficulty. Many of our readers may perhaps think it is not fo. 
The dottor, however, gives us his fentiment with the utmoft can 
dor and humility ; and every man is left by him to judge for him- 
felf.. : ‘ | 

* And having now (fays he) + finifhed the argument, I again’ 
‘ declare, (what no one can doubt the truth of,) that it is more’ 
* fatisfatory to promote good works among men, than to 
‘ bring them over to any particular opinion. There is more plea- 
fure in advancing the happinefs of others, than in raifing a 
man’s own reputation for {kill in any branch of fciertce. Humi- 
lity is better than knowledge. A right difpofition of the heart 
is more valuable, than right fentimerits. At the fame time it is 
a reafonable ambition to promote both knowlege and piety. 
The character of Chriftians then becomes compleat. A love 
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t To this little tra& is fubjoined an appendix; containing about” 
twenty pages, wherein we meet with a quotation from Jofephus, con- 
cerning demoniacs, with remiarks, together with feveral texts of 
the New Teitament relating to them. ‘The whole concludes with a 
ery explication of the ninth verfe of the fixth chapter of the 

cis. 
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¢ of truth, a thirft after knowledge, an inquifitive temper, feer 
‘ to be infeparable concomitants,of integrity. Such difpofitions 
‘ therefore may be fitly cherifhed and encouraged.’ 
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Arr. XI. Account of the Projet d'un ordre F: rangas en taclique *, con-' 
tinued. 


UR readers will fcarce expect an apology for refuming our-ac- 

count of this work, at a time when other nations are fo for- 
midable by their military condu&, and the difgraces of Britain have 
of late been fo numerous from the want of that knowledge which. 
diftinguifhes the general from the corporal. Military ftudies ought- 
no longer to be appropriated to a particular body of men. Every 
Briton ought to be'adé, as well as withing, to deferrd his country 
againft invaders; and every gentleman of property qualified to 
eommand. We expect that fome regulations for the Englifo militia 
will fhortly be laid before the public, and doubt not that the dif- 
ficulty of difciplining a militia, fo long and fo frequently objected 
by the frenchified advocates of flavery, will be anfwered by fad. 
Certain it is, that officers, in whofe fkill their men can confide, 
are neceflary to infure the good behaviour of any army; but we 
cannot fuppofe owr country gentlemen want capacity to acquire 
this {kill, if they will apply with earneftnefs to fo mafculine a 
fcience. if they wanted any encouragement to animate their hopes 
of acquiring military knowledge, they would only need to com- 
pare the gallant Clive with Braddock, in order to perceive, by the 
conduét of the former, how much military worth may be obtained. 
in a fhort time, and perhaps with no clofer an application than is 
neceflary to make an expert gambler; whilft the condu& of the 
latter has clearly thewn, that wearing a cockade for thirty years, 
however ready it may make a man in the peaceful bufinefs of a 


- mnuiter or a review, does not teach him how to command even a 


detachment is the neighbourhood of an enemy. 

This work. is divided into 15 chapters, treating of the properties 
neceflary to any form in which men are drawn up, viz. folidity, 
fecurity of Hanks, and quicknefs of motion ; of the movements, of 
the battalion and the plaifion ; of the round battalion; hollow and 
full fquare, with other quadrangular figures ; of the wedge of the 
antients; of the oblique, double oblique, and perpendicular or- 
ders; order in column by battalion ; of the plaifion in general en- 

gagements > 


* See our Review for O&ober lat: 
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gagements ; remarks on the battles of Hockftet;. Malplaquet, 
Fontenoi, &c.;. and is adorned with fixteen plates: ~ 

We fhould have been glad fo have given our reader's his dertion- 
{trations of the weaknefs of thie battalion, and fuperior foice of 
the plaifiou ; but.as they can’t be clearly underftood without figures, 
we are obliged to refer the more curious reader to the work itlelf. 
The following chapters we have felected, not becaufe we think 
them better, or even fo good, ds forme others; but becaufe moré 
generally intelligible. 

Of the Piké, Chap. IV. Art. 6. 

‘ Since it is not very uncommon, even for battalions to conte 
to clofe engagement with the enemy; that in adopting this fyf- 
tem, we fhall feldom be obliged to fight at a diftance, that 
it is generally advantageous to come to blows; and no good 
reafon for doing otherwife, efpectally with our people; who, 2s 
well as our fyftem, are formed for this. kihd of engagemént’: 
it may be right to examine, whether the pike adds any thing to 
the force of infantry at the inftant of charging: ' 
if This weapon has had names €qually great to patronize; as tb 
oppofe, it: Marfhal Luxembourg thought it fo neceffary to a 
battalion charged by a fquadron; that he faid, é cvould be, wrong 
to lay it afide till the enemy brought no longer any cavalry into the field. 
According to Montecuculi, a clofe body of pikemen is not penetrable by 
cavalry; and that fifliers alone cannot fuftain the charge of horfe, nér 
even of pikemen. kn another place {peaking of the Tarks, They 
want, fays he, the pike, which ts the principal weapon of infantr}, 
and without which they can neither beur the tmpetuofity of the charge of 
horfe, nor even of foot armed with pikes. But the beft advocate df 
the pike is Bottee, who, in a dialogue at the end of his book, 
has anfwered in the ftrongeft manner every thing that can be ob- 
jected to it; and I am forry it ts too long to be here inferted: 

‘ Marfhal Puifegur ts not fond of the pike, attributing no other 
advantage to if than its length; but this a very great one. A 
body of men armed with long weapons + hasa great fuperiority - 
in charging anothet whofe weapons are fhort, fince thé latter 
muft be put into diforder (efpecially if not drawn up very deep) 
before its pofftble to ftrike a blow. A puth with a bayonet if 
parried is loft: Ht is not fo with the pike; though it lofes fomé 
of the advantage of its length; enough is left on being difap~ 
pointed of its aim, to Wit another in the rank. This however is 
not to be depended upon; unlefs.it be edged and manageable. 
With thefe two properties it is infinitely preferable to the bay« 


onet, even againft infantry. 
| , Aaa ‘k 


+ Phitarch tells us, that, in a battle gained againft Hannibal, Mare 
Gellus Red area his men with the long weapons commonly ufed ow 
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¢ It may be objeéted, that in 4 combat of infantry with infantry, 
it is not fo much the force of arms which decides the fuccefs, as 
fear in one of the parties. If the attacking party receives on its 
approach the fire of that intended to be biteckat the latter will 
run without ftaying to meafure a bayonet. It may be afked, 

what puts the party thus approached to the rout ? Certainly fome 
will fay fear only of the bullets expected to be difcharged : pikes 
therefore would give them lefs terror. Now I don’t believe the 
party, whofe fire could not keep the enemy from approaching, 
would find this enemy lefs terrible for having in its front ranks 
a number of foldiers armed with a weapon fuperior to the bay- 
onet, than if they had all loaded fire-arms. On the contrary, I 
imagine that a body of men armed with pikes would have a 
ftronger effe&t, as terror finds eafier accefs to the mind through 
the eyes, than by refle€tion: But let us admit (for after all the 
thing is very poflible) that the enemy ftays for the charge, which 
they would not do if, having no pikes, we had fo many more 
bullets to give them. What will this avail? They will only be 
more completely. beat, and probably without the lofs of a man 
extraordinary on our fide. Befides, this will happen but one 
time only. When they have once felt the pike, they will fear 
the charge as much at leaft as they ufed to do. To this let me 
add, that it is not always right to depend on’ the panic of the 
enemy: we ought to expe& a defence, in order not to be de- 
ceived if one fhould be made. This will certainly one day hap- 
pen. When our enemies fee the impotence of their fire againft 
our plaiftons, they will attempt a refiftance differently, they will 
double or triple their battalions, and then the front rank fup- 
ported by thofe fucceeding, will not fly fo eafily. They will 


. then alfo be beat ; they muft form themfelves into plaifions to de- 


fend. themfelves ftill better. 

‘ If the pike has great advantages, it muft be owned likewile, 
that al thofe before in ufe had great defeéts. ‘Fhey were very 
heavy and troublefome; when once lowered not eafily raifed 
again. In order only to hold them it was neceflary to lofe a 
confiderable part for the ballance, and this part engaged in the 
following rank, hindered the motiow of the weapon and of the 


foldier. From the length and weight of the pipe arofe its fra- 
gility : at the end of a campaign half of them were deficient. 


In a word, the pike being fcarce moveable, was not fo much 
the weapon of a fingle foldier, asa cheval de frize for a whole 
company. After its fort was once gained, the foldier was dif- 
armed...'Thus it has been known, that a large body of pike- 
men have been cut to pieces by. fhort weapons, their enemy 
having found the method to render them ufelefs : feveral of thefe 
methods there are, tho’ indeed they can’t be employed but 
by the moft refolute valour. Folard, by fhortening the 


pike, and agming it with a ftrong cutting blade, ae muclt 
© Teffened 
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leffened its defeéts, and increafed its advantages. I think, how- 
ever, he has‘made the blade a little too heavy, and that to make. 
it ftill more manageable, it would be right not only to load a 
little the lower end, but to put there a true counterpoife, as is 
done to the ftaff of a running footman. It might then be ufed 
without lofing any of its length for a balance, and by flipping 
it back ever fo little (which would lengthen the lever, and there- 
fore augment the force of the counterpoife) it might be raifed 
with great eafe, even with one hand, To remedy the great 
defe& of the pike, of being no longer ufeful when its fort is 
gained, Folard places a pikeman and fufileer alternately. 
‘ Doubtlefs the pike, with all its antient defects, would be a. © 
weapon bad enough, efpecially for the plaifions. Their wea- 
pons ought to be light as their ordinance, fuitable to the rapi- 
dity of their motions, and not impede their facing at once to 
either flank, whilft at the fame time they are properly adapted 
for the defence of this flank, even during a march, if neceflary. 
Now a pike armed with a blade both pointed and cutting, not 
too long, light and by means of the counterpoife eafily raifed, 
capable of being held with one hand, or placed clofe to the 
foldier’s body, in fuch a manner that he may-face to the right 
or left in the clofeit order: this pike, I fay, will have all the 
advantages wanted ; and, as it will not fo far take up the ‘perfon 
of the foldier as to leave no room for other weapons, or employ 
even his arms, I would give the pikeman a {mall cutlafs, or 
rather a large poignard, which would be very ufeful in clofe 
fight, and a piftol in his belt, not to be fired but in great ne- 
ceflity, before which it would render him ftill more refolute, 
having in his power fo many means of deftroying his enemy. 
‘ Much more might be faid upon the arms of the plaifion, but 
I think it unneceflary to enter here on any farther detail on this 
fubje&t. I will .only remind the reader, that this notion of 
giving to the fame foldier both long and fhort arms, is far from 
new. Xenophon thought the A-gyptians in the army of Creefus 
advantageoufly armed, who had long pikes and fhort cutlaffes.— 
The Romans had {words fifteen inches long, the Carthaginians 
almoft of the fame Jength, and the Lacedemonians ftill fhorter. 
‘ The pike then being light, capable of being with one hand 
lengthened or fhortened, of being pufhed in a ftraight or oblique 
direftion, being in fhort as manageable as the Moorifh lance, it 
is evident that its fort will not be fo eafily gained, even as that 
of the fufil: fo that when a foldier is preffed too clofe to be 
able to, ufe his pike, his enemy is no more able to ufe his_bay- 
onet, unlefs he has it in hishand. If he fhould even take this 
meafure, his play would not be the moft fecure againft a man 
who has a fhort hanger and a piftol. Hence it follows, that .if 
it be ufeful to mix alternately pikemen and fufileers, this cannot 
be held abfolutely neceffary. 
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¢ If the pike is advantageous in charging, it muft be confeffed 
* that it is very ufelefs in diftant fight. - Let us fee then, ‘if its in- ' 
‘utility in this circumftance isnot more’ than compenfated by its 
f “feevicg 3 in others,’ (‘Fo be continued,) 


Art. XII. Hiffoire abregée des rois et comtes de Provence. 12mo. 
The hiftory of the kings and counts of Provence abridged. 


G- AUFRIDIUS, who has left a pretty large hiftory of this 

province, called Provence from being the firft.Roman province 
jn Gaul. . Bouches and fome others are the foundations upon which 
this neat little fuperftru€ture is raifed. It is the work of a man 
of learning, compiled out of cdmpliment to the dauphin’s lait 
child, who takes the title of count of Provence, and divided into 
two parts. | 

The firft contains its hiftory under the Romans, the Goths, and 
kings of France, down to Charles the Bald. ‘The account here 
given of Marfeilles is very entertaining. Its origin is traced almoft 
as far back asthe infancy of Rome.’ The firtt planters ‘were 
Grecks under one Euxenus, who intermarried with the daughter 
of acertain king of the country. The commerce of the place 

owing prodigious, ftirred up the jealoufy of fome of their neigh- 
ers They were continually at war; the Romans came in as al- 
fies ; and having gained footing, became matters. ~The colony 
was cherifhed greatly by the emperors, fome of whom chofe to 
refide here, &c. 

In the fecond part, the hiftery is continued under the Bozons, 
the counts of Barcelona, and the princes of the two houfes of An- 
jouw; who falling into the royal family, whence they originally 
fprung, this province was united to the crown of France under 
Lewis XI. This abridgment is compatt, pleafing, and impar- 
tial. ; | 


Art. XIII. Hifeire abregie du regne de Conftance, empereur d'orient 
&F @occident. Par Monf. Lafort. 12mo. 


An abridgement of the reign of Confantixs, emperor of the Eaft 


and Weit. 


HIS prince fucceeded Conftantine, and was firnamed the 

Arian,: becaufe he favoured the followers of Arius, who de- 
nied, that the word aas God, and confubfantial with the Father, a 
herefy, which, though condemned by the council of Nice, fpread 
over Africa and Afia; nay, fwayed for fome in Italy, Gaul, and 


“Spain. No reign teemed more with incident, or afforded greater 


variety of revolutions, troubles, and diforders. The talents of 
this prince were not extraordinary; and bad as they were, he 
made a ftill worfe ufe of them than he might otherwife have done. 

So 
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$So weak was he, with a hand fo unfteady did he hold the imperial 
reins, that, though femetimes able to exert.a moft defpotic rule, 
he at other times faw his empire fhook to the foundation, ready to 
tumble, and bury him in its ruins. ‘The ftile of Monf. La Fort is 
natural and correét, the narration well conduéted, but dry. and 
unentertaining ; nor does he give us any of thofe bold and: folid 
reflections which characterife the able hiftorian, and proye him 


fully poffeffed of his fubjec. 


Art. XIV. Origine, progres, et decadence de P idelatrie, 
The rife, progrefs, and decay of idolatry. 12mo. 252 pages. 


HERE cannot be a nobler trophy ere&ed to the honour of 

Chriftianity, than the hiftory of idolatry. Its falfehoods 
and illufions, the length and duration of its reign, prove the ne- 
ceflity of revelation. God has made truth and virtue, for which 
he has created us, our firft of duties, the bafis of our felicity; and, 
too juft to enjoin things impoffible, he has given us reafon and 
judgment to affift us in fearching after thefe obje&ts of our defti- 
nation. The fallibility of reafon, and corruptibility of judgment, 
having involved us in errors, the progrefs of which we have here 
‘traced, God fent his only fon, the incarnate word, who always 
was, and ever will be, to redeem us. 

Chap. I. Of the. antiquity of idolatry. ‘The birth of idolatry is 
here carried higher than any monuments cited by profane writers, 
and,‘on the explained authority of a paffage in Genefis, fixed to 
the time of Enos. I fay explained authority, becaufe the Hebrew 
text will admit of two different interpretations ; and that adopted 
by our author feems the Jeaft natural. He farther endeavours to 
fupport his fyftem, by confidering the twofold divifion of the hu- 
man fpecies into the children of God, and the children of men ; 
the former, he thinks, were the true feryants of God, the latter 


apoftates and followers of idolatry. 

Chap. II. and UI. Of the origin of political focieties. Mankind, ac- 
cording to the writer before us, was caft upon the earth a prey to 
the inclemencies of the fky, and expofed to the ferocity of the wild 
beafts of the defart ; their food was the fruits of the woods where 
they inhabited; and their government the will of the ftrongeft. 
Self-prefervation taught them to refift the attacks of the wild 
beafts, and to cultivate the earth. He who was moft able, and 
performed the beft aétions, was held in the greateft venefation, 
and adyanced to rule over his brethren. Hence the origin of go- 
vernment: but thefe are tenets, which it were eafy to confute, 
did our leifure or fpace admit of the argumentation. 

Chap. IV. Of the deification of the fun and moon. When we con- 
fider the brightnefs of thefe planets ; that they taught us the mea- 
furement and divifion of time; the regulation of the feafon; we 
are no Jonger furprifed to find them the firlt obje&ts of idolatry. 
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But this idolatry was, in our author’s opinion, firft founded in the 
Eaft, and thence brought into Egypt, and there adapted to the 
flux of the Nile, the culture of the land, and its annual fertility. . 

Chap. V. ‘Of the figns of the xodiac ‘deified ; and the firft worfbip of 

f 

Chap. VI. Of the idolatry of the tavo principles, viz. good and evil. 

Chap. VIL. and VIII. Of the deification of heroes. 

Chap. IX, Of the mythology of the Greeks. 

Chap. X. Of the decline of idolatry. 

Chap. XI. Of the art of divination, and particularly of judicial 
aftroleg y. 

Chap. XII. Of facrifices. ‘This work has a great deal of inge- 
nuity ; the author is well acquainted with antiquity ; but fome- 
times too bold in his conjectures, and too fond of maintaining 
them ; his diction is however fpirited, and the piece altogether is 


worth reading. 
Art. XV. L’ Art de Plaire, (Sc. 


The art of pleafing. A poem in three cantos. 


AVING invoked the affiftance of the god of love, and 
dedicated his poem to his miitrefs, the aythor tells us, that 
the greateft happinefs in love depends upon a proper choice of the 
object, therefore we fhould not be too precipitate ; and he pretends 
that it is in our own power to like or let it ¢lone ; that is, that 
love is fubfervient to reafon, Horace was of a different mind, for 


he fays, 
Nec modum habet, neque concilium; ratione, modoque, 
Tra&ari non vult Hor. lib. ii. fat. 3. 


Love fpurns the ties of reafon and of fenfe, 
And ftoops to treat with them on no pretence. 





But we have the authority of another writer to fupport us, 
whofe ip/e dixit, in this caufe, nobody will contradict ; the tender 
Ovid, fpeaking of Medea, fays 





_ Ratione 
Furorem vincere non poterat. 


Reafon can never conquer Cupid’s power. 


In advifing us to.be cautious how we enlift under. the banners 
ef Cupid, and that, before we give place to love, we ought to be 
fure that our miftrefs’s mental perfections are equal to her corpo- 


rea], he has thefe lines, 


‘ A la feule vertu vous devez votre amour ; 
{ Pour Ja bien diftinguer, il yous faut plus dune tour : 
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§ Aux ceux en un moment la beauté paroitre.; 

§ Mais l’ame eft a |’ efprit moins facile a connoitre: >” 
* L’une aime a fe produire, et P autre a fe cacher,' 
¢.(Si une fe fait voir, I’ autre fe fait chercher. 

* Heureux! cent fois heureux! qui trouve en fa mai 
¢ Dans un corps fans defaut, une ame fans foibleffe/ 


Virtue alone fhould light the noble fire, 

Which to diftinguifh well, we time require : 
Beauty like lightning ftrikes the wondering eye ; 
But mental charms lefs eafily we fpy. 

That loves the glare; but rhofe in fhades delight, 
Thefe hide ; but that obtrudes upon the fight. 
Happy ! thrice happy-he! whofe chance to find 
A faultlefs nymph, with an unblemifh’d mind. 


The fecond canto treats on the art of rendering one’s felf agrees 
able, which our verfifier fuppofes to be a natural talent; and di- 
vides it under feveral heads, fuch as, infinuation, flattery, con- 
forming to particular humour, joining in opinion, devifing new 
pleafures, anticipating command; being polite, and fometimes 
affecting a little jealoufy. In the third canto, he lays down’rules 
for keeping a heart when we ‘have conquered it: fuch as being 
neither miferly nor profufe, never to make greater prefents than 
one’s circumftances will permit ; not to drefs fingularly, or beyond 
one’s income; to be prudent when fuccefsful ; to be mindful of her 
we love, fo as not to neglect bufinefs, with many other trifling 
little precepts, that fhew the author’s fancy to be as weak as his 
poetry, which the reader will not be eager to read, when told that 
the lines which we have quoted are rather the beft of the perform- 
ance. ‘There are fome other trifling pieces at the end of the book 
not worth animadyverfion. 


Art. XVI. L’ Inoculation. Poem, 
Inoculation. A poem. 


HIS piece has rather more merit than the former ; it is‘de- 

dicated to the duke of Orleans; and traces the finall-pox 
into Arabia ; thence follows it in its progrefs through the univerfe, 
deferibes its pernicious effects, but more particularly its enmity to 
beauty. He gives a poetical origin to inoculation; treats of 
the operation itfelf, its confequences and fuccefs, and of the coun- 
tries wherein it flourithes, He then recapitulates and overthrows 
the objetions againtft it. 

In the fecond canto, he makes a tranfition to the prefent ftate of 
affairs, and takes an opportunity of treating Great Britain with as 
much civility as Sh=-= has done the Scots. He fays the Englith 
are 
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are a parcel of fea-robbers; tyrants, whofe cruelty has made their 
name as deteftable in America as that of Pezzarro or Cortez ever 
was ; and very freely defires God to confound us. He then tells us 
our time is almoft come; that we fhall foon fee our palaces in 
flames, and London buried inits ruins; that Lifbon is but a type 
of what we are to fuffer. Nor does he forget to throw in his good 
wifhes, by praying thefe judgments ‘may happen foon. This is 
not the language or difpofition of a gentleman ; a liberal niind 
difclaims it. In France it is uncommon among men of genius. 
The rabble is the fame every where. 


hod XVII. Mochesifiees de L'ele&ricity, &Fe. 


The mechanifin of electricity, and of the. univerfe. Per Monf. 
Perriere. 2 vols, 12mo. 


ONS. Perriere appears to us to be the Dr. Lu—s of Paris : 

it was not without great difficulty we could make our way 
to his little meaning through-a confufion of hard words, and new 
modes of expreffion, which as we proceeded grew upon us like the 
teeth of Cadmus. Nor can we fay our labour was anfwered in the 
leaft; when we came to the end of our journey. He throws out his 
Own conjeCtures upon things without being at all acquainted with 
the prefent ftate of philofophy. The friends of the Newtonian 
fyftem muit regret furely their having fo potent an enemy as this 
extraordinary man to deal with; who not only affects to defpife 
them, but treats the moon cayalierly, and ftrips her of the power 
over the tides, which fhe has long peaceably enjoyed, to embellith 
the fun, which he has found out to be the true caufe of the flux 
and reflux of the fea. 
- “This phenomenon, according to him, arifes from the ceffation 
of the equilibre fubfifting between the waters under the equator, 
and thofe under the poles. The fun fhining upon and dilating the 
atmofphere under the equator for fix hours, the waters here confe- 
quently rife at the fame time, and fall towards the poles, et wice 
verfa. He promifes to publifh another effay to prove that the or- 
bits of planets are not elliptical, but that the fuppofition is a 
vulgar error, anillufion caufed by the refra€tions of the atmofphere. 
Befides many other difcoveries equally new and furprifing, he af- 
fures us that every phenomenon in nature js owing to eleétricity 
and folar impulfe. But it is time to difmifs this morauder, whofe 
incurfions into the empire of philofophy can have no effect upon 
its peace ; though we cannot fay the fame for ourfelves; yet if his 
impertinence plagued us, his folly afforded us fome entertain- 
wpeat,. 
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/ Art. 18. The Management of the Gout, by a phyfician "am bis oum 

| cafe. With the virtues of an Englith plant Bardana, not regarded 
in the prefeyt prawice ; but fafe ple effe@ual in alleviating that di fF ' 
saab 8v9. Pr. 1s. 6d. Baldwin. 


LL that we learn from this pamphlet is, that temperance, 
exercife, and‘food of eafy digeftion, will be found fervice- 
able, if not neceffary to all conftitutions fubjett to the gout ; and 
that a flight infufion of the Burdock root in warm water, mixed 
with new milk, fweetened with honey, and taken by way of break- 
faft and fupper, will fit well upon the ftomach, lubricate the fmall 
yeffels, and premote the difcharges of urine and>perfpiration. 
There needed no ghoft to make thefe difcoveries, One would 
imagine the author gladly feized this opportunity of talking in 
the firft perfon. In defcribing his own cafe, which is. the fubje& 
of this effay, he tells us, that.‘ thofe who have the gout are 
* otherwife the moft perfect of their fpecies; fharp,. difcern- 
‘ ing, and delicately fenfible; of ftzong underftandings, and a 
« ready wit ;, but too much fubje&ed to the empire of the paf- 
‘ fions, becqufe they poffefs a quick fenfe of whatioever is great or 
¢ good, affe&ting or pleafing,’ He afterwards takes occafion to 
fay, that the perfons moft liable to the gout, are the ingenious 
and aétive.. We cannot doubt that the doctor wrote this aphorifm 
from felf-conviction ; though we are afraid the public will not ad- 
mit his treatife as a confirmation of: his doétrine : -nor. will he find 
it an eafy tafk to perfuade phyficians that the gout arifes from acti- 
vitys; or thateyery fat-headed alderman laid up with this .diftem- 
per, isa man of genius and delicate fenfations. 


/ Art. 19. Bower detected as an Hiftorian: or his many effential omiffions, 

* and more effential perverfions of facés, in favour of Popery, demon- 
frrated, by comparing the three volumes of his hiftory, with the firft 
volume of the French hiffory of the Popes, now tranflatine. By tle 
Rev. Temple Henry Croker, chaplain to the Earl of Hillfborough. 
8v0. Pr. 1s. Cooper. 





The arrogance and effrontery which B r has difplayed, un- 
‘der the moft mortifying circumftances of difgra¢e, leave him no 
title to the compaffion of his fellow creatures; and therefore we 
look upon this frefh chaftifement as a laudable exertion of com- 
mon juftice. The author of the pamplet, in a fenfible preface, 
tells us his aim was to fatisfy himfelf, whether B——r had the ho- 
nefty toreprefent fairly, or the ledrning to write*accurately, impor- 
tant and effential points, which would fix the true ftandard of that 
immoderate praife which fome had beftowed on his book. He has 
accordingly compared his work with another hiftory of the Popes, 
lately 
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lately publifhed in French at the Hague*, and now tranflating into 





Englifh. He has found the plagiarifm of B r’s hiftory to 
be its leaft imperfection ; and he has pointed out fome of thofe 
many omiffions of capital facts, and of thofe glaring perverfions 
of faéts not omitted, to ferve the caufe of Popery, which may be 
met with in that performance. In a word, the Rev. Mr. Croker 
hangs over B——r like a bird of evil omen, and picks the very 
fkeleton of his reputation. 

V Art. 20. Natienal Spirit, confidered, as a true fource of political 

liberty. 8vo. “Pr. 1s. Cooper. 


This is a fpecious performance written in a florid ftile, and as 
we apprehend. from certain idoms, by a n&ttive of North-Britain, 
together with an affectation of intimacy with the antient repub- 
lics. We find in it many fenfible obfervations on different nations, 
and different fpecies of government. But, the defign of the piece; 
is to difpel our fears, extol our prefent happy eftablifhment, and 
recommend public union as the true bafis of national felicity: 
Certain it is, our country is difgraced and diftraéed by factions, 
which, though they may unite for certain purpofes, will never join 
in a total and firm coalition. We could with, therefore, that the 
government would take the moft effectual way of weakening their 


antagoniits, by redreffing the grievances of the people, 


4 Art. 21. Confiderations humbly offered to Parliament, relative to the 
heads of a bill for promoting induftry, fuppreffing idlene/s and begging, 
and faving above one million flerling yearly, of the money now anid 
paid by the nation to the poor. vo. Pr. 1s. Millar. 


We take this to be a very fenfible and feafonable hint to the 
legiflature, for erecting workhoufes, in order to employ the poor ; 
fo that inftead of being an infupportable burthen to fociety, they | 
may become profitable members of the commonwealth. When 
one confiders, that the fum paid for the poor in England annually, 
amounts to near three millions, exclufive of private charities ; 
that the debt is yearly increafing in a dreadful proportion ; and the 
people ready to fink under the grievous weight _ of accumulated 
impofitions ; he cannot be too earneft in promoting a fcheme, by 
which the general burden may be fo confiderably lightened. 


* We cannot help recommending this book as one of the beft anti- 
dotes againft Popery, and the tranilation as a performance of extra- 
ordinary merit. It is publifhed in numbers, and fold by Whifton and 
White, in Fleet-ftreet ; Rivington, in St. Paul’s Church-yard ; Payne, 
near the Mews; F letcher and Prince in Oxford; Merril and Mat- 
thews, in Cambridge. 
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V Art. 22. A Colleétion of Novels, never before printed, founded on fads, 
‘ ferious and whimfical. Containing I. Fatal charity. II. The unfor- 

tunate little French paftry=cook. III. The comical door. IV. The 
profeffer : an oriental tale. ( Addreffed in particular to the citizens of 
Briftol.) V. Sophia: or the doubleefcape. 12mo. Pr. 38. Trye. 


If this author had difcovered in his novels, either tafte, humour, 
fancy, defign, or the leaft knowledge of nature, we perhaps 
‘fhould not, as we now in charity do, exhort him ferioufly to choofe 
fome other employment more fuited to his faculties, than that of 
writing for the entertainment of mankind. ] 





/ Art. 23. An Effay on a Regiftry, for titles of lands. By Mr. Afgill. 
| Bvo. Pr. 1s. Wilkie. 


‘ “This is a facetious performance, the good humour of which is 
the more remarkable, as the author hints in the preface, that hun- 
ger was the mufe which infpiredhim. People are not very apt to 
laugh under the influence of fuch infpiration. 

Mr. Afgill, in his reafoning for a regifter, fpeaks with fome 
acrimony agaiaft the priefthood; fo that one would imagine he 
was irritated againft the order, by the lofs of fome lawfuit con- 
cerning tythes. He feems to think, that the priefts and the law- 

yers have been in a confederacy from time immemorial, againft 
the rights and property of their fellow creatures; and puts 
: us in mind of the diverting miftake, which is imputed to the fon 
of a puritannical attorney, who, in reading the Bible to his father, 
pronounced “* the Devil was a lawyer from the beginning.” ~ 

Among other curious anecdotes concerning the law, Mr. Afgill 
gives us to underftand, that ‘ the firft ftatute againft mortmain, 
‘ was made by God himfelf ; that the firft fpot of glebe in the 
‘ world, was the field of blood, purchafed with the thirty pieces 
« of filver for which Judas betrayed the Saviour of the world ;’ and 
that the firft legal conveyance of a title, was ‘the deed of fettle- 
‘ ment of eternal life,.made by God upon Jefus Chrift, for the 
* confiderations therein-mentioned.’ 

There is a good deal of matter in this little effay, which we re- 
commend ‘to the perufal of the public, though we could have 
wifhed that the author had not been fo much a’ wag, as to render 
the fcripture fubfervient to his ridicule. 





“ Art. 24. 4 Whig’s Remarks on the Tory Hiftory of the four laf years of 
Queen Anne. By Dr. Jonathan Swift, D. 8. P.D. Dedicated te 
bis Grace the. Duke of Matiborough. 8vo. Pr.1s. 6d. Staples. 


This Whig, we are afraid, will never do much honour to the 
party. - He has ventured, indeed, to pull a dead lion by the tooth 
but, has done’ it fo aukwardly, that his friends, (if he has any) 

m= have 
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have no great reafon to be vain of his exploit. We cannot evéft 
ti tank him fo high as the afsin the fable, that kicked in thé facesf 
" his expiring fovereign; for, im'that cafe, the lion was not dead, 
and-jmarted feverely from the infult. Here thie lion was dead, or 
\ had he beef alive, he —— would not have felt the attack of 
fuch an aggreflor, Far from being qualified to enter the lifts 
againft the performance he. undertakes to refute, he has neither 
learning, candour, temper, nor decorum; and is even deficient m 
| the elements of orthography, witnefs his trifling, ineffacable, and 
f colleteral, (3c. But, the truth is, the pamphlet is what the book- 
fellers term a catchpenny. As for the Whig intereft, we may 


fay, * Nom tali auxisio, non defenferibus iftis, &<.” ' 





al Ari. 25. Certain Articles propofed to the Prious confideration of the 


| court of affiftants of the worfbipful company of falters in London; 
, ese, By John Free, D. D. Vicar of Ealt-Coker, in Soinerfet- 


fhire, Thurfday /e4urer of St. Mary-Hill, Londoi, and ledurer of 
Newington zm Surry. Sve, Pr. 6d. Sandby. 


We recommend this little piéce as one of the beft refutationsg 
of methodifm, which we have feen. The arguments ufed by Dr: 
Free againft thofe feftaries, are, in our opinion, nervous, concife; 
and conclufive. 


/ Art. 26. 4 Rewietu of the fixth Letter to the People of England.. , 
Wherein the principal paffages of that malignant piece are quoted af 
' Targe, and refuted. 8vo. Pr, 11. '6d. 





Some hungry garreteer, probably the notorious author of the | 
fcurrilous and feditious letters to the people of England, has here 
endeavoured to abufe the public, by publifhing fome disjointed 
fcraps of the fixth letter, with fchool-boy comments, which are 
any thing but refutations. Both the author and publifher, con- 
fcious that they may be looked upon as fowers of fedition, have 
thought proper to conceal their names; but however black theft 
intentions, their attempt is fo infignificant, that they may dread 
no other punifhment but contempt. We apprehend there is an 
error in the title page, and that inftead of one flilling and fix- 
pence we fhould read three-pence, which indeed is too much for 
fuch palty ware. 





Jj Art. z7. 4 Jevinth Letter to the Peoplé of England. Upan political 
auriting, true patriotifm, jacobiti/m, and evil and cort'upt adm——ns. 
Seo. Pr. is. 6d. Single. : 





- ‘This is a moft facetious and fevere burlefque upon the fwagger- 


ing Pifol, who, by his ranting nonfenfe, has been oudeavouring 
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thefe feveral years to deceive and inflame the nation: His ridicu- 
lous prefumption, and felf-complacency, are well reprefented. 

‘ Benevolent fame has done me juftice, and trumpeted my ap- 
¢ plaufe both far and near.——All the nationsof the earth admire 
« and revere me.——Afk France, afk Italy, afk Spain, afk Germa- 
ny, afk Holland, in fhort, ask all the world, what it thinks of 
the renowned, the famous, the immortal author of thefe fever 
letters ? Your anfwer will be, that he is a fecond Demofthenes. 
—No, faith, I miftake, Your anfwer will be, that he is greater 
¢ than Demofthenes, greater than Marcus, greater than Tully, 
« greater than Cicero! that there never was his fuperior, or fcarce 
‘« his equal ! that he is the father of his country, and the 
* protector of its rights ! that he is the promoter of trade and 
‘ commerce, the enceurager of Britifh manufactures, and the 
* patron of arts and fciences !——That he is every thing that’s 
‘ good and great !——In fhort, that he is an aggregate of all the 
‘ virtues !’ ; , 

Hear his apology for the many barbarifins and uncouth. expref- 
fions that fill every page of his works. ‘ Perhaps, my good peo- 
‘ ple of England, you may have obferved, in. the courfe of thefe 
« feven letters, a little confufion, fome imparallellarities, gram- 
‘mar generally overturned, Englifh conftantly falfified, and never 
* any fort of regard paid to order or method,—But give us leave 
* to tell you, that We Great Men, {corn to confine ourfelves to fuch 
¢ pedantic regularities, to fuch grammatical niceties. No ;—+ 
¢ unfhackled and unfettered (for ‘it would be the verieft nonfenfe 
¢ in the world, for men, who write in defence of liberty, to fuf- 
¢ fer themfelves to be enflaved by barbarous rule) we give loofe to 
‘ our ideas, and write juft what comes uppermoft,——happen ag 
* it will,—right or wrong,—though I muft own, that once I went 
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a little too far, and, in a very excellent work, fairly clapped 
the introdudtion at the end.—But it pafled.——No one perceived 
the blunder.——lIt fold well,—and that’s all I was anxious about. 
——No, my friends, we leave fuch ridiculous punétilios, fuch 
honienfical grammaticallities, to be obferved by patch-work makers, 
literary taylors and critical reviewers !——Animals that can foar 
no higher,’ 

How pathetic his exhortation for the liberty of the prefs! ‘ 
have particular reafons te be very’anxious concerning this glo- 
rious privilege, which, for my. fake, I beg you will take care 
of. Did it not fubfift in the manner it does, perhaps, my 
immortal orations would have never feen the day, but have rotted 
in oblivion———For I am apprehenfive that a Ucenfer of the 
prefs, were there fuch a perton, which I hope England will never 
fee, would make fome difficulty of affixing his imprimatur to 
apy of my works. And if this were the cafe, what an irre- 
parable lofs would you and your poftery fultain ——Nog letters 
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‘ to the people of England !——No great charaéters traducéd {id 
* No minifters blackened !——No real facts mifreprefented !—_-No 





< gentlemen Scotch critics abufed !—Oh !——I can’t: bear the 
thought. I’m all on fite !—-I fhall go mad !—~-Hah !——A 
bailiff’s follower !——~Avaunt villain !—~=No—I’m miftaken, 
’tis my printer’s devil juft come for this fheet. lama 
man again ! The liberty of the prefs fubfifts in all its glory, 
notwithftanding the additional tax. My /eventh letter will 
be publifhed, read, and admired.—My patriotifin will fhine 
forth in all its fplendor. Once more fhall I be acknow- 


ledged the protefor of my country.’ 
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Art.28. A Vindication of Commerce and the Arts; proving that they aré 
the fource of the greatne/s, power, riches and populoufne/s of a fate: 
Being an examination of Mr. Bell’s difféertation upon populoufne/;; 
read in the [choals, and honoured with the Lord Vifcount Townfbend’s 
prize, by the univerfity of Cambridge. Wherein Mr. Bell’s calym- 
nies on trade are anfwered, his arguments refuted, his fyftem exploded, 
and the principal caufes of populofity affigned. With a large appendix; 
containing remarks on that part of the Eftimate of the manners and 
principles of the the times, which relates to trade and commerce. By 
I B » M.D. Sve. Pre2zs. Nourfe. 





This is a fenfible and judicious performance, written by a per- 
fon that difcovers a thorough acquaintance with his fubje&t. He 
plainly proves that Mr. Bell has been mifguided by a falfe theory, 
and for want of reflection has advanced many palpable contradic- 
tions. His ardour, however, in deteéting all the various inconfif= 
tencies of his opponent has led him into feveral repetitions of the 
fame fentiment, and rendered him too negligent of method, which 
has thrown fome degree of obfcurity upon his arguments. His 
pamphlet is full of juft obfervations of the great advantages of 
trade and commerce to a ftate; and among other things he re- 
marks; that the exportation of grain, and the rendering it an ob- 
ject of commerce, is a more proper means to prevent {Carcities 
from bad crops than the ufe of granaries ; for if.one third of our 
lands were cultivated for the ufe of foreigners, upon the failure of 
a trop, the price might then be kept down by a prohibition of the 
exportation of grain, as the -overplus defigned for ftrangers, 
would probably be fufficient for our own ufe and confumption. 

In the appendix we have fome fevere and fpitited ftrictures uport 
feveral grofs. miftakes of the author of the Eftimate of the man- 
ners of the times, with regard to commerce. The remarker does 
not combat his adverfary with vague declamation, but with clofé 
arguments, which the reader will have an agreeable fatisfattion in 


perufing. 
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Aft. 29. -4 Catalogue of the collePion of pidures, Sc. belonging to 
King James the fecond. To which is added, a catalogue of the pic- 
tures and drawings in the clofet of the late Queen Caroline, with 
their exa@ meafures ; and alfo of the principal pi@ures in the palace 
at Kenfington. 40. Pr. ios. 6d. Bathoe. 3 
Here is a fair lift of capital pictures by thé moft celebrated 

hands, which have once been in the poffeflion of our princes, and 

fotmed a noble monument of tafte and magnificence ; but as by 
far the greater number of them hath vanithed from our palaces, 
we wiih the editor of the catalogue could have told us where they 
are now to be found. } 


¥ Art. 30. Frederic le Grand, ax Temple del’ Immortalit’. Par Ma» 
demoifelle de ~. Auteur de Abaffai. 8v0. Pr. 1s. Lond 
Hooper. 





Frederic the Great in the temple of glory. 

This is a very beautiful allegory, in which glory is fuppofed to 
take a journey to the temple of immortality, there to regifter the 
name of the king of Pruffia. In this undertaking fhe is oppofed 
by envy, calumny, feverity, and by the god of love, who com> 
plains of his negle&t, ixeft@ually. Her feconds are fame, truth, 
the-virtues and the fciences ; by whofe aid fhe carries her point. 
The eulogium, which glory makes of him to immortality, is very 
fine; part of it taken from a tranflation fold’ by Heoper, and nc- 
thing inferior to the original, will ferve as a {pecimen of a work, 
which we much admire. — 

‘ Frederic, king, philofopher, legiflator, warrior and man, has 
united in himfelf all that renders thofe titles glorious. He de- 
livers himfelf up to none of thofe weakneffes, which need the 
ability I have of getting them exceufed. And indeed how could 
he be‘otherwife than what heis? fince you, goddefs, you have 
ever been the objet of his defires ; you, the love of whom 
can, and does operate every thing. Scarce was he in the 
dawn of life before he attached himfelf to me, that he might 
come at you. At fight of the various roads that lead to your 
temple, in the fear of miffing that which should carry him the 
moft rapidly toit, he undertook to go through them a//, This 
great and vait defign fixed me to his fteps. I faw him, whilft 
yet at the foot of the throne, pluck from the face of Injuftice 
and IJniguity the mafk of Policy. Soon after he tranfimitted to 
pofterity memorials neceflary to miankind. King, he aéted up 
to the ufeful leffons he had given. He hearkened to the voice of 
thofe Virtues he had praifed, and not to that of phantoms of 
Virtues, hideous and horrible. They had never impofed on him, 
and he was refolved not to impofe them upon othets. Some- 
times holding in one hand the balance of Téemis, with the other 
he correéted the fcales that were becomé uneven. With equal 
Vou. V. April 1758. Bb ‘ fuccels 
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© fuccefs he handled the compa/s of Urania, and touched the /yre of 
‘ Apollo. Sometimes he would crown himfelf with thofe flowers, 
« which nature ftrows under the fteps of miortals, and which they 
* fo little know how to gather; when he delivered himfelf up.to 
* the fweets of friendhip, the amufemtents of wit, and thecharms | 
‘ of /éntiment, gifts which he enjoyed ir perfection, fince he had 

‘ the artof diffufing them. Warrior, 1 led him by the hand ih a 
« career, where I diftribute the moft fplendid of my crowns. He 
« was never tired of following me: he even hurried me, to arrive 
‘ the fooner at Anmortality. Never would he make ufe of my 
‘ Aigid, under which fo great a number pretend to repofe, who 
« never came near it. After five battles, won with armies weaker 
* by half than thofe of his enemies, and a proviace conquered, he 
* refted awhile on the boforn of peace. But he did not drink of 
‘ the dangerous cup of Jdlens/s: he did not fuffer himfelf to be 
‘ Julied afleep in the foft arms of Indolence and Pleafures. His foul 
« refumed a new vigour, which foon became but too neceflary to 


* him.’ 


v Art. 31. 4 Vindication of Mr. Pitt. Wherein all the afperfions thrown 


out again? that gentleman, relative to the affair of Rochtort, are un- 
anfwerably confuicd. By a Member of Parliament. 8vo. Pr. 35. 6d. 
Coote. ; : 


A catch-penny title given to a moft infignificant performance, 
which we are forry our plan will not allow us to anatomize at full 
length for the entertainment of our readers. It is in vain to look 
for any thing in the pamphlet correfponding with the title page. 
The reader through 68 pages finds nothing but mmflated periods, 
darkened with abfurd tranfpofitions and improprieties of expreffion, 
that a foreigner could hardly be guilty of. Almoft every fentence 
needs grammatical correftion to render it perfpicuous and intelli- 
gible. We fhall give fome fpecimens of the author’s folemn futti- 
an. Page 4. ‘ Britons muft fight and work for France, if France 
* be ever to fubdue their country, 

* Suis & ipfa viribus 

* as the divine Lyric faid in tears of Rome, the reader knows the 
* reft,—will be the fate, if any fuch fate attend, on England.’ 
How elegant wil] be the fate on England! Page 5. ‘ It was other- 
* wife with England: equal in the American feas, if inferior, 
“ where # ts much to be lamented that the was fo, in her con- 
* need {cat upon the continent ; fhe had great ftrength at home. 
* Elated with the ftrong hope of fuccefs, fhe was not deftitute in 
« the means of enterprize: her navy powerful, her land-force eager 
‘ to revenge late infults, and the golden finews of war ftrong in 
‘ her fabrick.’” What charming tranfpofitions, and how expreflive 
the conclufion, the golden finews of war ftrong in her fabrith! 
Page g. ‘ The plan was prepared by Mr. Pitt; but, by whoever, 
* and in contempt of its moft perfect failure, i¢ may juft to fay, 
* what 
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* what integrity will fay now, and the voice of pofterity will con- 
‘ firm, it was to the contriver’s honour.’ Page 11. ‘ Whom, 
« (the French] inftead of oppofition, it is become the fafhion to 
* adore.’ What a tautology of expreffion! Page 13. * The horfe 
* were that peculiar corps trained to the Huffar exercife of the 
‘ Pruffians, under the very officer who had formed them.’ Mean- 
ing the horfe that were fent on the expedition were commanded 
by captain Lindfey, the very officer who had taught them the 
Pruflian Huffar exercife. Page 14. * Thus certain the fuceefs, if all 
* had been done that was expected at the departure of thofe who had 
« the conduét of the execution.’ If the enterprize had fucceeded, 
doubtlefs the fuccefs would have been very certain! Page 19. 
« We have feen the French matched with Pruffians; and we have 
“« feen the effet; an abfolute and moft fhameful defeat. So they 
‘ have been ufed to appear before the Englifh eye.’ How pray? 
The author is peculiarly happy in expreffing his maxims. Ap 
Anowledge is more firmly rooted in the mind than that which comes with 
trouble. No fuccefs is more fecure than that which rifes from ill-fortune. 
He manifefts an honeft fpirit glowing with contempt of the exag- 
gerated itrength and wifdom of the French ; and, in the few lait 
pages, defcends a little into the level of common fenfe, We would 
advife him next to publifh: a demonftration of the eloquence of 
Cicero, which is as much wanted by the public as a vindication ef 
Mr. Pitt relative to the affairof Rochfort, and for which the au- 
thor feems equally qualified. 


Art. 32. The military Arguments, in the Letter to the right honourable 
Author, fully confidered. By an Officer. Sve. Pr. ts. Robinfon. 


The Reply of the Country Gentleman ta the Anfaver of his militazy Ar- 
guiments, by the Officer. B8vo. Pr. is. Brindley. 


The commanders in the late expedition to Rochfort having been 
feverely cenfured by the country gentleman in his letter to the au- 
thor of the Candid Refleétions, one of the officers chiefly concern- 
ed, provoked, as he fays, ‘by feveral unjuft reprefentations in that 
pamphlet, has undertaken to juftify the condu¢t of the generals, 
which has drawn a very mafterly reply from the country gentle- 
man. The author of the military arguments has treated his fub- 
je& tn a very difpaffionate and candid manner, though plainly too 
nearly interefted to be entirely free from prejudice and bias. He 
has conviéted his antagonift of fome mifrepreféntations and unfair 
quoting, which are sknowictlged by the country gentleman, who 
excufes himfelf on account of hafte, and in his turn proves the 
officer guilty of mif-ftating evidence. It would be trefpafling upon 
our plan to canvafs the arguments of both parties at full length, 
We think they are both in fome meafure blameable for throwin 
falfe colourings upon fasts to ferve their own hypothefis ; but from 
their mutual detection of each other’s errors, they have obliged 
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the public with a great many truths. The objeGions of the offt. 
cer to the board of enquiry. are very fenfible and pertinent. * As. 
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this board differed in its conftitution, powers, and method of. 
proceeding, from every other of the kind that I believe was ever. 
yet eitablifhed ; fo I cannot but think it the moft irreguiar in its. 


‘form, the moft dangerous in its nature, and the moft contrary: 


to all the known and fettled rules of juftice ; a court (if fo it 
might be called) which without a formal power to condemn, and 
unable fufficiently to acquit, could pafs a fentence little lefs than 
capital, by taking away the eharaéter of officers under circum- 
ftances, where both the civil and military laws of their enone 
would give them proteétion. 

‘ Acourt conitituted of perfons chofen by the crown, or its. 
minifters, without any regular rotation in the fervice; froma 
whence alone it iseafy to guefs what ufe might be made of it on 
occafion: fuppofe a commander were obnoxious to a minifter ; 
fuppofe him connected with thofe of an oppofite party; fuppofe 
the honour of a miunifter and his fchemes depended upon the 
condemnation of the officer who had. not executed them. Iam, 
however, far from infinuating this was the cafe at prefent, and 
do really think the rank and character of thofe. made choice of 
much above fuch a fufpicion. ‘To {peak ad hominem. too, as the 
author fays, and in the phrafe of party (though it is a language 
I do not delight to talk) \ think their conzexions do in general by. no, 
means favour fuch a fufpicion; but I reprefent.againft a prece- 
dent (whoever began it} which, if followed, will, I think, in, 
worfe times, prove ruinous to the army and its liberty ; and how 
nearly an enflaved army is generally the forerunner of an en- 
flaved people, I need not remark. 

* The manner of proceeding without any charge given, or any. 
indiétment laid; the public invitation for all perfons that pleafed ta 
come and bring accufation, for which a fort of proclamation was, 
made by the Judge Advocate; the public examination of the 
fame witneffes on their parole, who were afterwards to be exa-., 
mined on oath in the fame caufe: all thefe were not lefs con- 
trary to the eftablifhed courfe of juttice, than the arbitrary ap-, 
pointment of the judges. 

« The very fmall number of thofe appointed muft alfo be in its, 
nature extremely liable to objection. There muft be thirteen, 
judges to take away an officer’s commiffion ; he may be depriy ed 
of his character by three: which in the prefent cafe, were it not 
for the confideration and figure of the perfons themfelves, I fhould 
fay was fcarce decent, as three gentlemen only were to confider 
and have in effect paft a very fevere judgment on the opinion of 
eight, given in a gencral council of war on the fpot: of thofe 
eight it may be obferved, without offence, that four were inan- 
other branch of the fervite, high and refpected in it, and three 


more were in military rank cqual, and in fervice and experience 
5 ‘ certainly 
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* eertainly not inferior to their judges ; had not been Jefs-in adtion, . 
¢ had not diftinguifhed themfelves lefs, ‘and Have in the courfe of, 
¢ that fervice never had any imputation thrown on their con-, 
€ du&.’ 

But whether his arguments againft the plan of ‘the expedition. 
be conchufive, we fhall leave our readers to judge, after comparing. 
them with obfervations of the country gentleman. ‘ If any ma-. 
« terial ftroke could be ftruck, that might effentially annoy the 
‘ enemy, nobody can doubt of the propriety of making that at- 
* tempt. 

« Such.an one, I muft be candid enough to own, was the at-. 
tack of Rochefort ; then the favourite, and fince become. the, 
only abje&t of this enterprize. But that the foundation on which. 
it refted, or the particular mode pitched upon for the execution,. 
did in any degree anfwer the wifdom of the defign, I muft, ac- 
cording to the beft of my judgment, abfolutely deny. 

‘ Becaufe our. intelligence was very defective as I have fhewn ; 
and becaufe we chofe to attack a place on the footing of a fur-. 
prize, which could fcarce poffibly be furprifed; and, by. our. 
eagernefs in that. vain purfuit, neglected every mode of attack to. 
which that place was by its fituation, and by.the ftate of its. 
works, unalterably expofed. 

‘ The admirals and generals, it is faid, ftrongly objected to the. 
prudence of proceeding on this plan, and on this fcanty intelli- 
gence; they: afked for a few more battalions and an artillery fit 
to attack the place, knowing from its conftruction it could make. 
little refiftance againft fuch an aftack, . probably not more than. 
of a few days only, if the garrifon was weak ; it was alfo.urged,, 
* that even then it did not feem too late to get fome farther and. 
‘ frefeer intelligence : to which it was anfwered, ‘That no. more. 
* battalions could be fpared; that more artillery was unneceflary,. 
< as the feheme was formed upon the footing of a Coup de Main, or fur- 
§ prize, and not of a regular fiege; and, in regard to intelligence, 
‘ it was not to be ventured, as the Laf alarm muft.be fatal to the. 
‘ enterprize; fo that it was thought better to truft to chance for, 
‘ the nature of the coaft and landing, the. prefent condition of the place, 
* the fate of the garrifon, Sc. than attempt to get any better in- 
‘ formation at the rifque of the fecret. 

* Thus I] think it is clear beyond a doubt, that whatever terms. 
« were ufed in the inftructions of forcing, vigorous impreffions, warm. 
‘ alarms, burning and deftroying, (Fc. they dq by no means prove,, 
‘ as the author is willing to conclude, that /urprize was out of the. 
* queftion in any part of this operation. Surprendre une place de vive 
€ force; to furprife a place by form or affault, is an expreffion ufed by. 
« Monfieur de Feuquiers, and exaétly anfwers the idea of this at- 
* tack; of this fpecies of furprize, which could in no fhape be on 
* the footing of fealing into a place, as the author ridiculoufly ftates ; 
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but of coming near or before it by furprize, or with giving as 
little notice as poffible to the enemy, in order afterwards to make 
your vigorous impreffion, and make that impreffion fuccefsful. It 
does not follow, even where the utmoft precautions are taken, 
that becaufesit’s a /urprize, in the ftriéteft fenfe, there is to be no 


‘force ufed, an@’no fighting; as prince Eugene found at Cremo~ 


na, Mantua, and Briffac, at every one of which he was repulféd, 


‘though he came before thofe places by juprize. 


¢ The very idea of the plan of a furpize vanifhed before the fleet 
came in fight of the French coaft, by the tranfports being taken 
up in the river, which delayed the embarkation near two months ; 


"by negleéting to make a feint to draw off the attention of the ene- 


my; by re the fleet for fo fhort a time, and particularly 
putting on board for the horfe only fix weeks forage ; by publith- 
ing in the news papers the fhipping of petards, fcaling ladders, &c. 
and by intelligence which the fleet received during their voyage 
from feveral fhips which they occafionally met with.’ 

Hear the obfervations of the country gentleman. * You fay the mi- 
nifters, or minifter, had no fufficient foundation for this projec, 
Let us confider that point : the great force of the enemy, both by 
fea and land, was drawn away from their own country. The naval 
force was fent to the preteétion of their colonies, the land force 
was carrying on their ambitious and revengeful views in Ger- 
many. While they were thus naked and expofed, to ftrike a 
blow at their very heart was wife and prudent. To deftroy their 
naval force, and to preferve our own fuperiority on that element 
by which we exift as apeople, fhould be our firft view. The fitu- 
ation of their country was-accurately examined. A blot wag 
difcovered. Breit and Toulon were ftrong, but Rochefort was 
weak. ‘This weaknefs was overlooked by the French govern- 
ment. - Nothing had been done to the fortifications for 70 years, 
They did not even confider it as fortified a town. They over- 
looked its weaknefs during the whole laft war, even though 
public preparations were made for an attack on their coaft, and 
thofe preparations executed, yet ftill the inattention to Roche- 
fort continued. An excellent and able engineer, (whom on this 
eccafion you are pleafed to call only an offcer,) who vifited the 
place, juft before the commencement of .the war (not as you 
are pleafed to fay, pafling through it for curiofity but) with a 
view to make fuch difcoveries as might bring honour to himfelf 
and fervice to his country, in cafe a war, which then was ful 
pected, fhould break out a frefh, reported on a minute and ac- 
curate examination, the abfolute impoffibiliy of its being de- 
fended againft a vigorous attack, without a large bedy of troops. 
Thete was nofuch body of troops, nor in the {pace of a few days 
could they be collected; but the whole fuccefs depended on the 
prefervation of the fecret, as to the particular fpot, which was 
* to 
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® to be the defination of the armament, which in this country 
* mult be very public: yet if this fecret was kept, we had 
« perience of the laft war to prove that a mere preparation of an 
* afimament would not induce the French to Rochefort. 
* This idea of the adminiftration was foon jaftified ‘by the events, 
* and the delays which you fet forth as fo ruinous to the ftheme, 
* that fome of the cabinet counféllors fhook their wife heads, and 
faid, the opportunity was over, were, on the contfary, of the 
gieateft fervice, and made it every thing but impoffible not to 
fucceed. For the French alarmed at our preparations, yet re- 
folved not to abandon their glory, and the purfuit of an army 
flying before them, drew together their remaining ftrength to 







defend what was of moft confeqence, the docks and harbour of © 


* 
‘ 
a 
+ 
. 
* Breft. Of this there was repeated intelligence: the adminiftra- 
* tion knew it: the generals themfelves knew it at the time they 
* failed from the ifle of Wight. ‘There were alarms indeed on the 
* whole coaft, that is, the people were terrified and alarmed; 
* every town thought itfelf the deftined obje& 5 but their povern- 
« ment was deceived; and thought only Breft to be the object. 
* The very preparations we made contributed to deceive them. 
‘ They knew the weaknefs of Rochefort and Rochelle: both the 
© towns were open: the firft never was fortified ; the fortifications 
« of the latter lay in ruins. They heard that a preat number of 
* capital fhips were ordered on the expedition : they heard of the 
« embarkation of quantities of artillery:: could thefe preparations 
« be made to take a town which a party of Huflars would have en- 
© tered without oppofition? It feemed impoflible, and they con- 
* cluded that Breft was the obje& of the armament, fince the 
‘ ftrength of Breft alone could require battering fhips and batter- 
‘ing cannon. The generals had the fulleft evidence of this, and 
« you yourfelf admit the evidence without fecing fhe force of it. 
* You produce intelligence that they had colledted 7000 troops at 
© Breft, which were the greateft part of the 10,000 allotted for 
* that immenfe tract of coaft. Motions of troops from the inland 
* parts there were none. Ships could bring no intelligence of furch 
« motions, but the confidential correfpondent, which it is 
‘ plain we have in that country, would have fent fuch intelligence, 
« had there been fuch motions. But, asI faid, there were none. 
* With this glorious profpe& did the fleet depart. It is not what 
* every Gafcoon, or every lying Dutchman {aid that was to be 
* credited, but what the French government did. Yet our reat 
* foning generals never could fee the thing in the proper lights, 
* Strack with chimeras of fanciful imaginations, evefy circum: 
* ftante of hope and encouragement was changed to horror ana 
* defpair.’ ove 42, 
We are aftonifhed that the officer can attempt to juftify the idle 
propofal for an attack upon Fouras on the 28th, and alledge, that 
the generals, after being in poffeffion of that fort, intended to pro- 
fecute 
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fécute the chief enterprize by fucceflively forcing all the batteried 
on each fide of the Charante up to Rochefort. As though it had 
been more advifeable to land againft a battery, than in a bay where 
there were none. As though the fuppofed troops on fhore could 
not. have oppofed their landing at Fouras as well as at the fand- 
hills, the diftance being only about fix or eight miles. If there 
were troops to oppofe their march from the fand-hills to Roche- 
fort, thefe could alfo have lined the banks of the Charante. The 
landing at Chatelailon kept the enemy in fufpence, whether the at- 
tack was aimed at Rochelle or Rochefort, both places being equally 
diftant from thence ; and the troops could have eafier marched 12 
or 15 men over land, than have pafied up the river in tranfports, 
expofed to batteries from fhore. As Fouras was weak towards 
land, and was fituated on an ifthmus, it might have, perhaps, been 
taken by our troops after landing ; and, as it is faid, the fea fepa- 
rates it from the main land every tide, they might have fortified 
themfelves there, and, by bringing live ftore trom Rhee or Oleron, 
have defended themfelves, in cafe of ftormy weather, for feveral 
weeks againft the greateft force of the enemy, till the communi- 
cation fhould be again opened with the fleet. Though the officer 
has with great temper and good fenfe advanced feveral things tend- 
ing to juftify the conduct of the commanders ; yet, by concluding 
his pamphlet with fuch flimfy arguments concerning the attack on 
Fouras, we think he has imitated the woodman, who, when pruning 
the trees moft imprudently lopped the branch he ftood upon. 


Art. 33. 4 final Anfwer to the Country Gentleman, and Officer. In which 
the military Arguments and Reply are fairly fated, divefted of prejudice, 
and weighed in the feale of reafon. With free thoughts on the expedi- 
tion, and its failure. 8vo. Pr. 6d. Cooper. 


This is a very proper fupplement to the two former pamphlets, 
and contains a few fpirited and impartial remarks upon the argu- 
ments of the officer and country gentleman. We think the au. 
thor has been too fuperficial, and ought to have enlarged his ob- 
fervations, efpecially as he feems very well qualified to fum up the 
whole controverfy. 


Art. 34. The Officer’s Anfawer to the Country Gentleman’s Reply. 800 
Pr. 1s. Robinfon. 


This pamphlet contains a few inconnected and unimportant re- 
marks fcarce worth the attention of the public, as they tend more 
to puzzle and leave the reader in a maze, than to give any fur- 
ther illuftration of the late Rochefort expedition. The author’s 
reafonings about Fouras, we think, are ftill embarraffed and ins 


conclufive. 
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